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What Is Wrong With Secondary Education? 


A TEACHER’S VIEW 


NDOUBTEDLY, THE POST-SPUTNIK era has 

been characterized by a degree of popular 
interest in the problems of American education, 
which exceeds anything like it in our previous 
history. The Soviet achievement has stimulated 
widespread anxiety concerning our educational 
preparedness, or the lack of it, for meeting “the 
challenge of the space age.” There can be no 
denial of the sense of urgency with which edu- 
cation is discussed today. Not the least of the 
topics under discussion are those concerning the 
role of “method” in teaching, the educational 
preparation of the teacher, and the question of 
what constitutes a sensible program of extra- 
curricular activities. 

It is not at all surprising that a good deal of 
the commentary on these subjects is either unin- 
formed or positively misinformed. It is disturb- 
ing, however, that so much of the misinformation 
should come from those who should and do 
know better—the educationists who form the 
high-priesthood of American pedagogy. 

One will search in vain among the ‘‘profes- 
sional journals” of American education for even 
a hint of the criticisms I am about to make. 
Though the educationists vigorously deny their 
system is a sacred cow and profess a willingness 
to consider “constructive” criticisms, they are ac- 
tually quite intolerant of any criticism which 
really hurts, preferring to dismiss it as “unfair.”’ 


"Bull Courses” 


The serious malaise that afflicts American 
teaching begins with the fundamental training of 
the teacher. It can be summed up with a term 
which is regarded as a particularly reprehensible 
piece of blasphemy by those who occupy their 
time with the “theory of teaching.” The term 
is “bull courses.” Other designations include 
“hot air” and “baloney” courses. For example, a 
course entitled ‘“Techniques in Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation” was unquestionably the outstanding ex- 
etcise in fatuity to which I was ever subjected. 
Threading a motion picture projector, making 
Mickey Mouse slides, and constructing a diorama 
were among its profound requirements! A course 
in “Special Methods” was but a dull and pointless 
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rehash of an equally dull course in “Methods 
of High School Teaching.” I soon learned that 
the utterly vacuous offering, “Educational Psy- 
chology,” at least as it is usually presented, bears 
no relation whatever to the serious academic dis- 
cipline from which was purloined the second part 
of its name. 

Anyone who has not either sat through some 
of these courses or delved into the “professional 
literature’ of education cannot possibly appre- 
ciate the depths of puerility to which these theo- 
rists are capable of descending in their discus- 
sions of ‘teaching methods.” To compound the 
felony, texts and lectures are couched in an absurd | 
and meaningless jargon aptly characterized by/ 
Jacques Barzun as ‘‘a special language, a flatulent ; 
Newspeak, which combines _ self-righteousness | 
with permanent fog....” (Jacques Barzun, The | 
House of Intellect, Harper, 1959, p. 103.) Pro-} 
fessor Barzun is entirely correct when he says 
that “the language of educational research does 
not point to the common experience of teaching 
and ignores the rules of common discourse.” 
(Ibid., p. 136.) 

The writings of these self-styled “frontier 
thinkers” abound in such favored terms as vital, 
bold, significant, enriching, meaningful, and crea- 
tive, (See Albert Lynd, Quackery in the Public 
Schools, Grosett’s Universal Library, 1953, p. 3 
for an amusing enumeration of the vocabulary of 
the educationists. ) 

The fundamental pedagogical perversion which 
the visionaries have long sought to foist on long- 
suffering and helpless teachers is that of stressing 
method over matter. Carried to its logical and 
farcical extreme, this results in the ridiculous 
philosophy that it is not what you teach that 
counts but rather how you teach it. ; 

The | belief that education must be “sugar 
coated” is an essential feature of this approach 
to teaching. Teachers are given the glib counsel 
that they must “win” the attention and respect 
of their pupils or—and this is the classic—th 


} 


pethaps the elderly lady who is roughly hovel 
aside by a surly teen-ager while boarding a bu: 
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ought not to feel put out inasmuch as she has 
done nothing to “earn” respect. Taming lions, 
oreaking broncos, or going over Niagara Falls 
in a barrel would represent relaxing diversion 
ufter trying for a term to maintain order among 
1 roomful of ever rebellious teen-age energumens. 


If I were to describe some of the gimmicks 
that have come out of the educational ‘methods’ 
mania, the reader would very understandably 
suspect me of trifling with his intelligence. 

“Fusion,” ‘correlation,’ ‘core curriculum,” 
‘pupil planned purposeful activities carried out 
in real life situations,” and the arrangement of 
pupils according to ability “levels” within the 
individual classroom are but a few of the weird 
contrivances that have emerged from the gro- 
cesquely fanciful imaginations of those who 
formulate pedagogical theory. 

The sincere teacher whose innate good sense 
cells him that the time tested lecture (‘‘explana- 
tion,’ if you must), drill, memorization (Yes, 
that is what I said), and recitation methods alone 
will really do the job of educating our high 
school youth is, of course, a hopeless ‘“‘reaction- 
ary’ so far as the avant-garde, lunatic fringe 
theorists are concerned. A moment’s mature 
reflection should make it abundantly evident that, 
for most areas of knowledge, the lecture method 
alone is consistent with the objective of impart- 
ing the bare minimum of factual material es- 
sential to an understanding of the subject. It 
is obvious, for example, that however much the 
educationists may decry the study of “mere facts,” 
one cannot successfully comprehend the pattern 
of American historical development without at 
least a passing acquaintance with a certain irre- 
ducible minimum of data including some names, 
dates, and events. 
plished within one or two terms by such dubious 
devices as having pupils of junior high school 
age construct replicas of Fort Sumter. Such 
methods are entirely lacking in pedagogical value 
and, what is worse, represent a wanton waste 
of precious time. It might also be noted here 
that those teachers who organize their courses in 
large part around the use of “audio-visual aids” 
and similar ‘advanced’ methods, may succeed in 
amusing their pupils and impressing gullible 
school boards with their ‘‘professional up-to-date- 
ess,” but they are also of necessity compromis- 
ng the integrity of the subject matter they are 
supposed to be teaching. Lest the reader think 
[ am exaggerating, I should like to say that I 


This can never be accom-— 


have known teachers to joke about “having to 
work today,” since they did not, for once, have 
a movie to show in class. Science teachers in 
particular are prone to this practice inasmuch as 
there is a ready supply of free “audio-visual” 
materials to be had for the asking from industry. 


Raisins and Mice 


One principal I know tells a story of a personal 
experiment in “‘methodology” which beautifully 
illustrates the full ludicrousness of this pedagog- 
ical dementia as well as his own inability to 
recognize how infantile he was in the situation. 
While teaching a course in “‘social studies’ to 
high school youngsters, he and the entire school 
were brought under the surveillance of a team of 
evaluators. The subject being covered at the 
time was the operation of an American criminal 
court. Presumably for the purpose of “graphi- 
cally portraying” an actual court scene, he brought 
a sandbox into class. In the sandbox were placed 
raisins to represent the judge, jury, and others. 
But on the morning of the evaluation it was 
discovered, to the consternation of all concerned, 
that the school mice had banqueted on the props 
for the gimmick during the previous night. That 
to this day the gentleman concerned does not see 
the essential absurdity of using a device remi- 
niscent of the nursery to explain to a group of 
post-puberty teenagers what in all probability they 
already understood anyhow, is certainly a com- 
mentary of some kind. 


This writer was once rebuked sternly for the 
mere use of the term “lecture.” High school 
pupils, he was informed, are never to be lectured 
since their ‘‘attention spans are limited to seven 
minutes.” He received another reprimand while 
teaching an English course for emphasizing ‘‘for- 
mal grammar.” Mere words cannot adequately 
convey the intensity of feeling in that comment, 
nor in the arched eyebrows which accompanied 
it. 

Is it surprising, in the circumstances, that one 
heats so much of “bitter” or “disgruntled” 
teachers ? 


Method Over Matter 


Graduates of teacher’s colleges or those who 
have majored in education in other institutions 
are being academically and intellectually short 
changed by an over-exposure to courses in method 
which leaves little time for “mere subject matter” 
courses. Those who have really specialized in 
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the subjects they teach are at a premium in our 
schools. Thus it is that one often encounters 
the physics or history teacher who has the im- 
pressive total of, say, four undergraduate credits 
in that field. One woman I know, a music 
supervisor by training, has been required to teach 
civics, American history, world history, and mathe- 
matics with a combined total of six credits (under- 
graduate) in history and the social sciences and 
absolutely no background at all in mathematics. 
Another acquaintance, an assistant football coach 
with training entirely in the field of physical 
education, has had to fill in as a biology teacher, 
an assignment for which he had no educational 
preparation whatever. 

There are other cases like these the citation of 
which is precluded by space limitations. Needless 
to say, all these people had the full complement 
of courses in “method.” The rationale of this 
sorry state of affairs has been pithily if cynically 
expressed in the educationist comment that “‘any- 
body can get enough facts out of a textbook to 
impress a group of high school kids.” 

By the same token, the person with a good 
liberal arts education and a thorough knowledge 
of his particular subject may be unable to secure 
a teaching position even where there is an alleged 
serious teacher shortage if he has not taken the 
pteposterous courses in method. Indeed, it has 
even been said that the late Albert Einstein, were 
he still alive, or Dr. Edward Teller would not 
for this very reason qualify to teach physics to 
high school sophomores. Despite two years actual 
teaching experience in private schools, a bacca- 
laureate degree and a Master's degree in my 
field, I was required to take eighteen additional 
credits in the “education” courses before I could 
qualify to teach my own subject in Pennsylvania 
high schools. 


The baneful consequences of educationism have 
been trenchantly described by Albert Lynd: 


This influence has exalted Education as a thing 
in-itself over the substantial learning which was 
formerly the concern of education. A teacher | 
was once a person who had studied an objective 
body of knowledge by way of preparing to teach 
it to others. ... If too many men and women were 
sent into classrooms without sufficient training in 
teaching methods, that defect of the older order 
needed reform. But the reform has devoured that 
which was to be reformed. Pedagogical ignorance 
is now sanctioned by a system which accepts Edu- 
cation as a substitute for education. (Ibid., pp. 
28-29) | 


No one would think of denying that “how” 
the teacher teaches is important. Doubtless there 
is even good reason for requiring of the pros- 
pective teacher some training along these lines. 
To be worthwhile though, such courses must be 
altered drastically in most cases. There must be 
a radical departure from the current practice of 
designedly neglecting the teacher’s actual educa- 
tion in the interest of piling up worthless (in 
any truly educative sense) credits in dubious 
“know how’ courses. The teacher’s “know what” 
is the only real justification for his presence in 
front of the class. In any case, if he is genuinely 
destined to continue as a teacher, experience will 
soon reveal the facts of “know how” to him. 
As Father Thomas T. McAvoy has wisely written: 
“The imparting of knowledge is the essential 
function of the teacher. Further, I have always 
respected the principle that ‘you cannot get blood 
from a turnip,’ and I have never found a teacher 
who could teach what he himself had not 
learned.” (Rev. Thomas T. McAvoy, ““The Role 
Of The Good Teacher,” The Catholic Educational 
Review, October, 1959, p. 475.) In the words of 
Mr. Lynd again: “In depreciating ‘subject mat- 
ter,’ the Educationist is removing from the cur- | 
riculum that which even the worst teacher can, 
only partially spoil; when a poor teacher teaches 
without it, everything may be spoiled.” (op. cit., 
p- 70. See also A. Hanson’s “Too Much Method 
in Education?” in the N.E.A. Journal, April, 
1959, pp. 20-21 for a defense of the educationist 
viewpoint in this matter.) 

The method craze goes hand in glove with the 
“progressive” notion of the “pupil-centered 
school.”” This has been epitomized in the trite 
and meaningless platitude that “we teach not 
subjects but pupils.” Were the educationists 
stripped of their imbecilic, sloganeering jargon, 
they would fool no one for very long! 

A well-known characteristic of this ‘“‘pupil-cen- | 
tered school” is the utter lack of respect for au- 
thority and the complete breakdown of disci- 
pline among pupils. Most readers will have heard 
something of our “blackboard jungles,” but the 
problem is of a deeper and a more widespread 
nature than the popular image may suggest. Were 
the problem limited to the “tough” urban schools 
alone there would be room for some optimists s 
But it is not. Classroom delinquency and 
consequent “retreat from learning” have beco 
an integral part of life in our “nice subur 
schools” as well. My own past experience in a 


—— 
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school situated in a plush, high-toned Philadelphia 
suburb is typical. I had the constant feeling of 
sitting on a powder keg, and dreaded a weekly 
Huty to supervise the lunch hall for twenty-five 
minutes like an extended term in purgatory. This, 
nowever, is a topic I have treated in more detail 
elsewhere. (‘“Hoodlums in the High Schools,” 
Ihe Catholic World, April, 1959, pp. 13-15.) 


The Extra-Curricular Tail Wags the 
Academic Dog 


My final critical commentary of our schools 
Werives from the subordination of the academic to 
tthe extra-curricular. This is a problem which has 
massumed terrifying proportions in recent years. 
(From the standpoint of interruptions to classwork, 
tthe results are positively appalling. Every other 
May seems to bring ill-timed visits by someone 
from a dance committee, a charity drive, a maga- 
ine subscription campaign, or what have you. No 
less annoying is the frequent necessity to excuse 
football players, cheerleaders, or bandmembers 
an the middle of a lesson. Conservatively esti- 
ated, at least one-third of my classes during 
ome weeks were disrupted in this manner. 

The interest and attention lavished on glee 
clubs, basketball teams, dance bands and other or- 
ganizations ad nauseam certainly strengthens the 
ssuspicion that in our American schools the extra- 
ccurricular tail is wagging the academic dog. There 
[have been times when I have been compelled to 


HOULD PHILOSOPHERS, IN THEIR pursuit of 
truth, remain aloof from the catastrophes of 


itheir age and from their own personal tribula- 


‘ 
4 


i tions? Those who hold that philosophy should be 


| 


.as impersonal as mathematics will maintain that 


such a detached aloofness is necessary and es- 
sential. To allow passion, prejudice and merely 


‘contingent factors to intervene is to deflect the 


mind from its straight course in search of truth, 
the intentio animi vestigantis verum. In the 


glorious example of St. Thomas Aquinas, we find 


no reference to his private griefs, and little heed 
s paid to the feudal wars which were the scourge 
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retain for the entire year maliciously delinquent 
boys (who could have been expelled) for no 
other reason, I am convinced, than that their loss 
might impair the efficiency of the football team! 
An acquaintance of mine, unable to secure satis- 
faction from his school administration after 
undergoing a beating at the hands of “a valuable 
athlete,” left his position though his assailant 
remained, presumably to earn more letters and 
other honors. 

All of this evidently is supposed to find its 
justification in the obscure philosophies of those 
“bold” planners who vaguely describe the curricu- 
lum as comprising “real life experiences,” in ac- 
cord with the pupil’s “felt needs’ (whatever that 
is supposed to mean) rather than “sterile” or mere 
“intellectualized” subject matter. 


From what has been said it is unquestionably 
clear that there are wide fissures which penetrate 
to the very foundations of the American educa- 
tional edifice. These are not illnesses likely to 
respond to the stock formula of pouring more and 
more dollars down a bottomless and ever-widen- 
ing academic drain. The situation is not, how- 
ever, hopeless. By attacking the genuine ills that 
afflict our schools progress can be made. But 
such progress will remain forever an elusive will- 
o’-the-wisp unless something is done to bring an 
end to the reign of hypocrisy and misrepresenta- 
tion in higher circles of American secondary edu- 
cation. 


‘Schopenhauer: The Mind Behind the Scowl 


KRENOWNED GENIUS OF GLOOM 


Liam Brophy, Ph.D.—Dublin, Ireland 


of Italy in his time and from which his own 
family suffered heavily. 


Signs of Their Times 


Pessimistic philosophers seem to proliferate in 
times of national calamity. There was the ex- 
ample of Spengler after World War I, and of 
Schopenhauer during the Napoleonic wars. Are 
such philosophers sent to lead the people out of 
the desert of despair, or are they mere voices of 
a defeated people trying to rationalize their feeling 
of defeat? Certainly neither Spengler nor Scho- 
penhauer offered light to their generations, but 
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rather served to make the darkness more con- 
founded with a defeatist Determinism. And while 
the philosophic world is commemorating the cen- 
tenary of the death of Schopenhauer this year, 
it cannot but observe that, in the intervening 
decades, philosophers have changed little in the 
matter of intruding their personal troubles into 
their philosophic systems. This, too, is part of 
the Zeitgeist. It is observable in the arts that 
little trouble is taken to represent the general 
feelings of mankind. There is a tendency rather 
to narrow the scope of art, taken in its broadest 
sense to include literature and music, to the very 
private world of the creator. Compare the music 
of Bach with that of Berlioz, or the poetry of 
Longfellow with that of T. S. Eliot and his fel- 
low moderns, whose references are so personal 
that footnotes are deemed necessary for purposes 
of elucidation. In philosophy we have the mourn- 
ful monologues of the Existentialists. 
Schopenhauer had seen and observed much be- 
fore he launched his masterpiece, The World as 
Will and Idea, into the already troubled world 
of 1818. The sharp business acumen of his 
father had provided him with that leisure without 
which “the higher life’ of contemplation and 
creative action is impossible. The elder Schopen- 
hauer united a cosmopolitan love and an appre- 
ciation of culture to his business capabilities, and 
wished that his son, Arthur, who was born in 
1788 in Danzig, when it was a free city, should 
benefit by his accumulated wisdom and knowl- 
edge. When Danzig fell under Prussian domina- 
tion, the family moved to Hamburg. The philos- 
opher’s mother, who played such a fateful part in 


his outlook on life, was a lady of aristocratic birth. 


Though the parents were highly cultured, they 
were temperamentally unsuited to each other, and 
the Schopenhauer household was in the main an 
unhappy one. There was a strain of insanity on 
the paternal side: the mother of Schopenhauer 
senior died insane; his brother was a semi- 
imbecile; he himself died apparently by his own 
hand in 1805. 

Young Arthur had a fondness for travel. He 
was able to indulge this fondness because of 
the generosity of his father who believed that 
personal contact with people of other nationalities 
greatly enhanced business prospects. Arthur 
toured England, France, Italy, Austria and the 
Low Countries, and learned to speak and write the 
main European languages with fluency. In spite 
of his pessimistic temperament, he had a fine ca- 


pacity for observing and studying what was best 
in every nation. Perhaps the most lightsome ele- 
ment in Schopenhauer was his unaffected cosmo- 
politanism and hatred of bigotry in any form. 


The Misogynist 


When the philosopher returned to Hamburg in 
1804, he entered business but was relieved of | 
its uncongenial burdens by his father’s death in 
the following year. His gifted mother, who had 
become a literary celebrity, gave vent to her free-: 
dom by moving to Weimar, the German Athens, | 
and indulging in free love. Two such egotistic 
and temperamental people as Arthur and Mme. | 
Schopenhauer could not live for long in peace and | 
concord. Besides, Arthur derived such contempt | 
for womankind from the close observation of his 
sister (who is seldom mentioned) and his mother, | 
that he conceived a narrow-minded and most | 
unphilosophic prejudice against all womankind, | 
identifying the particular, and the somewhat pe- 
culiar, with the general. Nor does there appear to 
have been that trait in Schopenhauer’s character | 
likely to appeal to a good woman. As Anatole | 
France observes, Je bon Dieu judges mere man | 
somewhat in the same light as do gracious women. ' 
Here is one of the more quotable observations of 
Schopenhauer on womankind. It occurs in his 
vitriolic Essay on Women: “Only a man whose | 
intellect is clouded by sexual impulse could ven- 
ture to give the name ‘fair sex’ to that under-sized, - 
narrow-shouldered, broad-hipped, and __ short- 
legged race; for the whole beauty of the sex is 
bound up with this impulse. Instead of calling 
them beautiful, there would be greater justifica- 
tion for naming them the unaesthetic sex. Neither 
for music, nor for poetry, nor for the fine arts, | 
have they essentially any susceptibility; they make 
a pretense of it in their effort to please, which | 
is a mere mockery... . The most distinguished in- 
tellects among the whole sex have never managed | 
to produce a single achievement in the fine arts | 
that is really genuine and original, nor given the’ 
world, in any domain, a world of permanent 
value.” 

Such an attitude might be dismissed as ungra- 
cious and-illogical petulance; but in actual fact 
it is linked to all of Schopenhauer’s theses, to his” 
Oriental fatalism and his hatred of life itself. 
The more profitable part of Schopenhauer’s time 
at Weimar was spent in the study of music and 
the classics. When relations with his mother were 
strained to breaking point (the young philos- 
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opher was actually flung down the stairs by her), 
ithey parted on the worst of terms. On this as 
pon many other occasions, Schopenhauer demon- 
sstrated that the pursuit of wisdom and even the 
‘fame of a philosopher does not necessarily make 
ta man wise. We rightly expect that since phi- 
losophers take the broad view of life, they should 
tbe the most tolerant of men. Schopenhauer per- 
amitted his spleen against his mother to color his 
ywwhole philosophy a dull grey. His attitude to his 
‘fellow philosophers was compounded of pettiness 
aand scorn. 


Having received his generous part in the inheri- 
‘tance which fell to him on attaining his majority, 
Schopenhauer entered the University of Gottingen 
iin 1809. He devoted two years to the study of 
music, but changed to philosophy because of his 
aadmiration for Plato. The growing fame of 
fFichte induced him to enter the University of 
fBerlin, though he soon wearied of the obscure 
jJanguage in which Fichte wrapped his thought. 
It is to be conceded in Schopenhauer’s favor that 
the expressed his own gloomy thoughts in lucid 
iand even charming style. His undisguised scorn 
‘for the professional philosophers was due mainly 
to professional jealousy, but also to a dislike of 
tbad style. In style of living, however, Fichte 
and Hegel were more admirable than their de- 
tractor, since charity covers a multitude of sins, 
even sins against literary forms. 


Unloved and Unloving 


Arthur Schopenhauer was one of the most 
unlovable of men. A nature so suspicious of 
others as to induce him to keep everything, in- 
cluding his pipes, under lock and key, and to 
sleep with loaded pistols at hand, was not the 
sort to give itself in love. He did not love his 
country, and said so on various tactless occasions. 
When Germany rose against Napoleon in 1813, 
he toyed for a very brief while with the idea of 
joining up; but upon reasoning things out, he 
decided to retire to Rudolstadt to write his doc- 
toral thesis, On the Fourfold Root of Sufficient 
Reason. 

In this thesis, which gained him the Doctorate 
of Philosophy at Jena, Schopenhauer offered a 
prologue to his thought. He accepted the Kantian 


the distinction between the “phenomenal” world 
of appearance and the “noumenal” world of 
reality. He was thus an Idealist, in the strict 
philosophical sense of the term; and since he 


loctrine of the 2 priori element in knowledge and 
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taught that the core of the “noumenal’” world lay 
in will, which we shall try to define later, he is 
classified as that rara avis of philosophy, a “volun- 
taristic idealist.” The ‘four roots” are, in reality, 
the law of cause and effect squatting on all 
fours: logical, physical, mathematical and moral 
principles. 


The Masterpiece 


In 1818 Schopenhauer flung at the heads of the 
philistine public his masterpiece, The World as 
Will and Idea, with somewhat the same vehe- 
mence and vanity with which Carlyle had flung 
his French Revolution. Here, the philosopher 
announced, was a book which would prove to be 
the source and occasion of a hundred others, a 
highly coherent structure of original thought, 
“clearly intelligible, vigorous and not without 
beauty.” In token of his self-styled success, he 
considered having his signet ring carved with an 
image of the Sphinx casting herself into the abyss, 
as she undertook to do when all her riddles had 
been solved. 


The book did not even cause a ripple on the 
surface of the intellectual life of the nation. 
The vast majority of the people were miserable 
enough without having their lot demonstrated to 
them in two volumes. 


Schopenhauer longed for the opportunity of 
presenting his theories from the rostrum. The 
chance came in 1822, when he was invited to lec- 
ture in Berlin. He selected the very hours at 
which the popular Hegel was lecturing, trusting 
that the students would recognize him as the 
greater master. When the students did not re- 
spond and his lectures were ignored, he blamed 
Hegel for this humiliation and wrote very un- 
dignified attacks on him in terms unbecoming 
the “solver of the riddle of the universe.” When 
the cholera broke out in the city, both philos- 
ophers fled. Hegel returned, caught the infec- 
tion and died. Schopenhauer, as one biographer 
tersely puts it, “never stopped till he reached 
Frankfort, where he spent the remainder of his 
seventy-two years.” The last thirty years of his 
life were spent in a lodging house, with a dog as 
his only companion. In this not-so-splendid iso- 
lation he awaited recognition in growing bitter- 
ness of -heatt? 5 os a 
The Zeitgeist did slowly turn in Schopenhauet’s 
favor. His name began to be mooted in philo- 
sophical reviews at home and abroad. He read 
the pertinent items with almost pathetic avidity. 


vs 
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Letters of congratulation from the whole academic 
world were showered on him on the occasion of 
his seventieth birthday. People travelled from 
afar to see the fiery sage with the bristling side- 
whiskers and gruff manners. He had become, 
in a sense, a popular philosopher, as he had in- 
tended. Only two more years of life and fame 
remained to him. His landlady found him dead 
at his breakfast table on September 21st, 1860. 

The World as Will and Idea is a unique book 
of philosophy in many ways. It is refreshingly 
free from the muddled metaphysics of many of 
Schopenhauer’s contemporaries ; and he said so. 
Its style is eminently readable. It indulges in oc- 
casional journalistic techniques of shocking the 
reader into awareness of what is being said. In- 
deed, it starts with the alerting thrust: “The 
world is my idea!” Those who knew the philos- 
opher suspected he was putting himself above the 
Creator. Actually he was merely announcing that 
he accepted Kantian Idealism that we create the 
world through our sensations of it. But he used 
the term “will” in a very different sense from 
Kant or any other thinker. One of the many ad- 
vantages of Scholasticism is that its adherents at 
all times and in all places use the same words in 
the same accepted meanings. Thus so much 
time is spared which with others is wasted in 
defining terms and in explaining the words that 
are to contain the wisdom. Perhaps Wittgenstein 
put philosophy back on the road to Scholasticism 
when he concentrated attention on the meaning of 
words and the sensus communis of ordinary terms 
for which every secular philosopher seems to have 
a private interpretation. 

The “Will” 

Schopenhauer’s W7/] is something of a philo- 
sophic will-o-the-wisp. It appears as a blind im- 
pulse to self-objectification, a restless striving 
without intelligent aim: an “eternal becoming, 
endless flux, characterizes the revelation of the 
inner nature of will.” It is free in the sense 
that it is not subject to any necessity and is 
not directed by any cause. This will is the 
driving force behind “the infinite passion and 
pain of finite hearts that yearn.” Being an 
atheist, Schopenhauer did not admit the exis- 
tence of infinite desires. He did not see that the 
restlessness of the human heart, whereof St. Au- 
gustine spoke, was a God-implanted longing for 
the snterminabilis vitae simul et perfecta possessio, 
For Schopenhauer, as for the disciples of Buddha, 


man is miserable in proportion to his desires, and 
life is evil because pain is its ultimate reality, 
The more we know, the greater our capacity for 
suffering, says Schopenhauer ; and so, ignorance 
is bliss. His over-all picture of life is indeed a 
gloomy one: 

“If we should bring clearly to a man’s sight 
the terrible sufferings and miseries to which his 
life is constantly exposed, he would be seized with 
horror; and if we were to conduct the confirmed 
optimist through the hospitals, infirmaries, and. 
surgical operating-rooms, through the prisons, the’ 
torture chambers, and slave kennels, over battle- 
fields, and places of execution; if we were to open’ 
to him all the dark abodes of misery where it 
hides itself from the glance of cold curiosity, and’ 
finally allow him to look into the starving dun-. 
geons of Ugilino, he, too, will understand at last: 
the nature of this ‘best of all possible worlds.’ 
For, whence did Dante take the materials of his’ 
hell but from our actual world? And yet he made 
a very proper hell out of it. But when, on the! 
other hand, he came to describe heaven and its! 
delights, he had an insurmountable difficulty be- 
fore him, for our world affords no material at 
all for this... .” 

Schopenhauer can pile on the agony, telling us’ 
all the author of the Imitatio Christi had told the’ 
world long before, without, of course, stopping 
there, viz., that all is vanity and affliction of 
spirit. As we approach page 400 in Die Welt, 
Volume II, we read: “In brief, the nature of life 
throughout presents itself to us as intended and 
calculated to awaken the conviction that nothing 
at all is worth our striving, our effort and 
struggles; that all good things are vanity, the 
world in all its end bankrupt, and life a business 
which does not cover expenses.” 

In passing, we cannot but observe that the 
philosopher went to considerable trouble to dem- 
onstrate that nothing was worth the trouble. He 
practised little of what he preached. True, he 
remained a bachelor in accordance with his hatred 
of life and detestation of woman. But he also 
advocated suicide. Is it illogical to expect a 
philosopher to make himself the corpus vile of 
his own system ? 


Schopenhauer and Christianity 


Schopenhauer was prepared to admire other 
systems and even religions in proportion to 
elements of Schopenhauerian doctrine they 
tained. He thought, as did others, that he dis- 


Seta. 
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cerned in Christianity a life-denying creed. So he 
moved nearer to inspect it. He came to admire 
its profound philosophy of pessimism: “The doc- 
‘rine of Original Sin (assertion of the will) and 
of Salvation (denial of the will) is the great 
‘ruth which constitutes the essence of Christianity.” 
surther in his essay on Religion we are told: ‘The 
power by virtue of which Christianity was able 
°0 overcome first Judaism and then the heathenism 
o£ Greece and Rome, lies solely (sic) in its pessi- 
mism, in the confession that our state is both ex- 
ceedingly wretched and sinful, while Judaism and 
neathenism were both optimistic.” Schopenhauer 
aid tribute to Christianity for upholding the ideal 
of the saint, the man who suppresses all self- 
assertion and expressions of self-will. He ad- 
mired two such opposite types as St. Francis of 
‘Assisi and de Rancé, “the thundering Abbot.” 
ne wonders how the happy Seraph came to be 
included in his category of pessimists! He had 
ven greater admiration for the ascetics among the 
indus and Buddhists because they, even more 
than the Christians, exemplified the denial of the 
will to live. Schopenhauer refused to see what 
any Catholic child could have told him, that 
Christian asceticism is not directed against life: 
its aim is rather to have the fulness of eternal life. 
Provisional pessimism and ultimate optimism is 
still a fine definition of Christianity. It is a 
blasphemy against the Lord and Giver of life and 
a rejection of the Divine love if men deliberately 
make life hard for themselves merely to work it 
out of their systems. We recall in what depths of 
the Inferno Dante placed the wilfully morose, 
the tristi fummi nel aer dolce. The Schopen- 
hhauerian state of mind, whereof the Existen- 
tialists have made some pallid distillations, is 
one of extreme danger to the soul. For, what 
Schopenhauer desired was not the Christian en- 
joyment of the Beatific Vision, nor even the 
Vedanta’s re-absorption in the Absolute or identi- 
fication with Will, but sheer nothingness—nox 
perpetua dormienda. — | 


| The Dedicated : Man 


At worst Schopenhauer appears as a blasphemer 
against life and the Lord of life; at best he was a 
mixed-up mystic. He might have “flung roses 
riotously with the throng.” He had an assured 
income and a fine business sense, so that he might 
well have augmented it. But he turned from 
lux ity to pursue his proud, lonely and austere 
ray in quest of the truth. “Yet, for all his labors, 


he left no consistent philosophy. Any system 
that admits Determinism dooms itself to fatal 
contradictions. Schopenhauer laid emphasis on 
character-determinism. He may not have been 
looking to notice that a gifted man, of choleric 
albeit philosophic temperament, whom some un- 
fortunate childhood experiences had, very illogi- 
cally, driven to hate women and mistrust friends, 
a man, moreover, whose uncouth manner has 
caused him and his works to be snubbed, was al- 
most bound to write a book like Die Welt als 
Willie u. Vorstellung! 

Christianity is no system of facile optimism. 
We have Job for our comforter. We know that 
a man may look into the heart of evil and sur- 
vey the sea of suffering with which the world 
has been deluged, and yet trust in God who alone 
can and does bring good out of evil. To presume 
to solve the final riddle, as Schopenhauer tried, is 
to make the ludicrous attempt to usurp the place 
and power of God. 


The Meek 


It is difficult to say what good issued from Scho- 
penhauer’s philosophy. In its defense it can be 
said that it is very honestly consistent to its prin- 
ciples of pessimism. There are no easy subter- 
fuges, no sidetrackings to less bleak mental land- 
scapes, no evasion of logical conclusions. Yet, 
the feeling remains that, like the familiar scowl 
on his face, Schopenhauer’s philosophy was but a 
mask, forbidding and somewhat ferocious, it is 
true, but still a dark disguise. As he travelled 
the world in the wake of Napoleon’s ravaging 
armies, he noted, and not without compassion, the 
frightful toll of suffering. And he noted, too, 
that everything living suffers and dies. Thus it 
seemed to him that cruelty was the law of life; 
and since pain is evil, life must be evil. So to 
prove this assumption to himself and cover some 
deep inner hurt, he fashioned an ingenious mask. 
It helped him to face the world. But if he were 
as coarse and irascible as he seemed, or wanted 
to seem, he would have continued his European 
tours untouched by the suffering around him. He 
appears to have had a morbid preoccupation. with 
the problem of pain and evil. When we read 
the piled-up categories of the world’s ills in his 
masterpiece, we are haunted by the suspicion that 
the author was masking, not merely a hidden 
hurt, but a hot and goading core of madness that 
drove him on, like the Wa// that is the center of 
his philosophy, without pity and without purpose. 
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Housing for the Elderly 


Ill. SERVICES REQUIRED IN ELDERLY HOUSING 


NDER THE CAPTION, ‘SERVICES Required in 
| Lew Housing,” many distinctions must 
be made for the neighborhood, cosmopolitan and 
unrooted types of aging people discussed in our 
previous issue, as well as for the financial back- 
ground and present condition, and the health 
situation of each applicant. These factors must 


be considered: 


A. Furnishings. Those who have lived in 
their own home in the neighborhood all, or 
most of, their lives, will be strongly attached 
to their old furniture and must bring it with 
them—their own bed, their own rocker, or 
bureau, or table, etc., even though these may 
need repair, sanitation, painting, etc. Those 
who have not been living a settled life in one 
place will rarely have the furnishings needed 
for their home, though they are apt to have 
strong preferences as to what they personally 
require, e.g., a comfortable lounge, a writing 
desk, television set, floor lamps, etc. There 
will be those in the second group, especially 
the poorer, who may be indifferent to these 
things, or be part way between the other two 
groups. 

B. Meals. Again, the first group must be 
able to prepare their own foods simply in 
their accustomed way, and eat when and what 
they like. Often they can “make do” on very 
simple appliances, and would not properly 
care for more modern and up-to-date conven- 
iences. Most of the second class would have 
similar preferences, but many want better ap- 
pliances, more labor-saving devices. Those 
who are used to travel or who have had ser- 
vants, would prefer a community dining room 
with their meals prepared, and some choice 
in the variety of foods, to cooking for them- 
selves. 


C. Entertainment. The “home-bodies” want 
little of this and only on rare occasions, such 
as at Christmas and Easter. They prefer Op- 
portunities to occupy themselves “profitably,” 


or to simply sit and chat with their neighbors. 
Nor do they need a special recreation or 
sitting room for this; visiting each others’ 
rooms is ample; they rarely care for televi- 
sion. The second and third groups, in in- 
creasing degrees, not only want television, 
library, recreation and game rooms, but more 
outside entertainment—auto rides, trips to the 
theatre, or club and civic life. 


D. Maid Service. The same principle holds: 
most of those who have brought up a family 
or have done housework all their lives, re- 
sent the presence of an intruder in their 
rooms and feel helpless and prematurely old 
if someone else does their cleaning, washing, 
etc. The others who have traveled, lived in 
hotels, or had servants, find housework bur- 
densome—even unendurable—and would 
rather deprive themselves of food or other ne- 
cessities to be in position to hire someone to 
do it for them. Efforts should not be made 
to greatly improve the standard of living of 
those who have lived poorly, by providing 
‘““Home-maker Service’ and the like: it would 
be resented. 


E. Nursing Care. Doubtless, all projects for 
the elderly poor, however small, should have 
a small infirmary with a first-aid room and 
medicine cabinet connected to it. It is much 
easier on the elderly, less drastic on nerves 
and feelings, to spend a few days in the in- 
firmary wing, cared for by one of their 
neighbors—a practical nurse—than to be 
transported off to a hospital, among 
strangers, with resultant bills they cannot af- 
ford, or as objects of public charity. Many 
wouldrather stay and die in their beds, 
though in time of great pain or urgency they 
readily bow to the inevitable. These emer- 
gencies will be rare. 


porary infirmary and an occasional clinical 
visitation by a local doctor. x 


Rev. James D. Loeffler, $.J.—Augusta, Georgia 


There will be little 
need of hospital care when there is a tem- _ 
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F. Vustting Nurse. Where there is not at 
least a practical nurse among the residents, 
local health departments should provide 
weekly visits by a community visiting nurse. 
This service would be best if integrated with 
the so-called 


G. Friendly Visiting Service, often spoken 
of in treating problems of the aging. The 
excellent pamphlet of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (Washington, D.C.), en- 
titled Housing for the Elderly, remarks that 
this service “‘can provide elderly householders 
with a sense of security as well as a safeguard 
of otherwise undiscovered accidents or ill- 
nesses.’ 


H. Plant Maintenance. This is one indis- 
pensable item which must be provided for in 
every case. However, by dividing most of 
the tasks among the residents, in smaller 
projects it can consist of little more than 
quarterly inspections and payment of the 
monthly utility bills. If provision has not 
been made to include a gardener and handy 
man among the residents, it may be necessary 
to bring in such help for one-half a day per 
week. 


J. Supervision, on a day-to-day basis, is a 
very ticklish matter for most elderly people 
who want non-dependent living. Unless an 
extraordinary person of great tact and dip- 
lomacy is found, any resident “in charge” of 
the project will become the target of all com- 
plaints and criticism, and such supervision is 
better dispensed with altogether. Nor should 
signs, rules and regulations and the like be 
posted on the premises. The actual person 
_ in charge could live somewhere in the neigh- 
_ borhood, be available in emergencies, drop in 
for friendly visits two or three times a week, 
not appear ready to listen to or act on minor 


I Many of our groups are still inclined to over- 
emphasize the importance of institutional pro- 


| grams. In this approach toward the aged, we 
-are apt to overlook our limited resources. This 


is especially true now because of the changing 


character of the people for whom institutional 


care is needed. Those who need institutional care 


are largely the chronically ill. They are individ- 
Js in their late seventies or early eighties. If 
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criticism or complaints about the “neighbors,” 
while opportunely and tactfully suggesting 
corrections. 

A friendly talk at the time of admission 
should make clear and reasonable to the new 
tenant whatever customs, regulations and liv- 
ing habits appear necessary to the happiness 
of all. Local responsibilities, such as ex- 
tinguishing lights, watering the lawn, locking 
gates at night, cleanliness of certain facilities, 
etc., should be distributed among the resi- 
dents as widely as possible. 


Multiplicity of Agencies not Necessary 


The varied and incomplete list of services men- 
tioned here would lead one to the conclusion that 
a multiplicity of different persons and agencies 
should be enlisted with a resulting constant in- 
trusion into the personal lives of the elderly. 
This “‘fractionalization” of services through 
trained “‘specialists” is a major fallacy which the 
most recent planning is trying to do away with. 
In practice, especially with the poor and those 
accustomed to self-reliance, it becomes intoler- 
able, and they would rather live and die in shacks 
than submit to it. 


A single kind and understanding friend, prefer- 
ably a nurse or social worker, of the same race, 
religion, mores and background as the majority, 
working in close association with the administra- 
tor, can gradually gain the necessary confidence 
and intimacy to enable her to provide personally 
(or with the cooperation of others on occasion) 
all of the various services required, and be at the 
same time the unofficial “inspector” who would 
report the need for the exterminator, a donation 
of clothing, the plumber, etc. 


(In our next installment we will discuss plans 
for a parish or city to meet the needs of the 


aging.) 


we over-tax our resources in expanding institu- 
tional programs, we may not be able to provide 
the type of nursing care that the aging need in 
our time. This lack of adequate nursing care is 
beginning to appear in a number of our institu- 
tions. It is likely to become more serious if we 
continue to emphasize institutional care at the 
risk of straining our resources. (The Catholic 
Charities Review, March, 1960.) 


Pan 
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Warder’s Review 


Growing Reliance on the State 


OW THAT CONGRESS Has at long last disposed 
N of civil rights legislation, it is giving its at- 
tention to other matters of moment on its agenda. 
Rating high priority on the list of pending bills 
are those which concern government-subsidized 
health insurance to the aged. Anent this subject, 
a recent editorial in The Washington Post con- 
cluded with this impassioned plea for “political 
medicine” for the aged: 


The one practical way to provide insur- 
ance against the health hazards of retirement 
years is to let people pay the premiums in 
the form of Social Security taxes while they 
are earning wages and are able to do so. 
This is precisely how they now provide re- 
tirement income for themselves under the 
Social Security program; and this kind of 
protection is made compulsory because the 
lack of it would have disastrous social im- 
pact. 

Those who denounce this proposal as “‘so- 
cialistic’ without proposing any workable 
alternative are foolishly doctrinaire. They 
might just about as sensibly oppose as so- 
cialistic the nation’s public schools, fire de- 
partments and parks, because these represent 
communal efforts financed through taxation. 
One of the fundamental purposes for which 
the United States Government was established 
was ‘to promote the general welfare.” 


Granted the inability of many aged people to 
provide adequate medical care for themselves, it 
must be regarded as something less than satisfac- 
tory if our only recourse is to government sub- 
sidy through compulsory taxation. If something 
so personal as medical care comes to be regarded 
as. belonging in the same category as public parks, 
public fire and police protection, etc., just where 
will we draw the line? Why not supply housing 
and food from public tax funds? ITE 

It is the tragedy of our society that we become 
more and more dependent on the State, as though 
this economic dependence does not undermine our 
human dignity and initiative! i] 


an absence of intolerance by Catholic majorities, 
but a scrupulous care on their part to regard the 
tights of non-Catholic minorities. 


Fear of a Catholic Majority 


“HE CANDIDACY OF Senator John Kennedy has 
| stimulated discussion not only on what might 
happen if a Catholic were elected President, but 
what happens in places where Catholics are in 
the majority. It is unfortunate that in such dis- 
cussions only one or other Catholic country is 
singled out to illustrate the position of non- 
Catholic minorities. And in our day the Catho- 
lic nation cited is usually Spain—still showing the 
scars of its so-called civil war of the late thirties, 
slowly emerging from its ostracism by the Western 
bloc of nations, and generally hampered by an 
unsympathetic press in the English-speaking’ 
world. : 

Those who are so inclined usually do not find 
it too difficult to make a good case against a 
Catholic majority when Spain is proposed as Ex- 
hibit A. We do not contend that Catholics are 
above practices of repression, or that in certain 
instances they have not encroached on the liber- 
ties of others, and that in this connection Spain 
may not be cited. But it is usual in such in- 
stances that the secular press does not disclose 
all the pertinent facts and thus gives what is 
actually a distorted version of the case. Hardly 
ever are we given the background against which 
alone the reported incidents can be properly 
understood. Stories of Catholic intolerance from 
Italy and the countries of South America as well 
as from Spain usually follow such a pattern. 

The consistency with which the idea of intol- 
erance is linked up with Catholics in their con- 
tacts with others has convinced many in our 
country that a Catholic majority will automati- 
cally spell the end of freedom and equality for 
all minorities. Is such apprehension warranted 
in the light of Catholic behavior generally? Rich- 
ard Pattee, writing in The Monitor of April 1, 
adduces several examples which evidence not only 


He cites these 

examples: i) 
“The Province of Quebec in Canada is the first. 
Here some 90 to 95 per cent of the population 


SS Rte, 


s Catholic and most of them are French-speak- 
ing. In the light of provincial autonomy, this 
»verwhelming majority could actually make life 
‘xtremely rough for the minority. 

“The close relations of Church and State in 

he Province might lead to the conclusion that 
*rotestants are mere spectators of the political 
ife and the beneficiaries of no favors from the 
government. The opposite is the case. The 
srovincial government supports Protestant edu- 
cation and contributes generously to the main- 
-enance of Protestant schools. 
“The Anglican Archbishop of Quebec recently 
stated that the Protestants had nothing but praise 
cor the fairness and honesty of the Catholic ma- 
cority in dealing with them. This is far truer 
pf Quebec than of the English-speaking provinces. 
in British Columbia and elsewhere, the problem of 
atholic schools has been endlessly difficult. In 
Quebec no expression of dissatisfaction has ever 
come from the minority. 

“Turning to Europe, we find a similar state of 
affairs in the Republic of Ireland where the Cath- 
jolic majority could, if it-wished, make life intol- 
table for the Protestants. In fact, nothing of 
this kind has happened. The first President of 
Ireland was a Protestant, Dr. Douglas Hyde. 

“Protestants have represented the Republic in 
the diplomatic field, and I recall personally tak- 
ing tea in Rome some years ago with the Irish 
‘Minister who was a Protestant. He humorously 
commented that to be a Protestant in ‘clerical’ 
Ireland had certain positive advantages, since the 
Catholics were so keen about fair play that the 
minority actually got a proportionately better deal 
than the number would justify. 

“In the Catholic cantons of Switzerland, the 
same situation prevails. In Fribourg which is 
almost totally Catholic, taxes are collected by the 
cantonal government for the schools and for the 
churches themselves, and each taxpayer indicates 
to what religious group he wishes his money to 
go. In Vaud, on the other hand, where Protes- 
tants are a majority, the canton collects taxes from 
all alike for the Non-Catholic schools.” 

Catholics, of course, should find it easy to 
practice tolerance of others not only because 
Christian charity so dictates, but because the fear 
and insecurity which breed intolerance are alien 
to the true Catholic mentality. Besides, hardly 
any other religious group has been victim of in- 
lerance and discrimination to the extent Catho- 
lics have been. 
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Fanciful Claims of Federal Aid 
Advocates 


fae ae TO AN ITEM IN the St. Louis G/obe- 
Democrat of April 3, the Missouri Public 
Expenditure Survey has disputed certain claims of 
the advocates of Federal aid to education. These 
claims are: 


1) That the large sums needed for schools can 
be raised only by the taxing powers of the Federal 
Government. 


2) That Federal funds are needed to enable the 
less wealthy states to provide schools comparable 
to those in the wealthier states. 


3) That Federal aid need not result in Federal 
controls. 


The Survey countered these claims as follows: 


1) The taxing powers of the Federal Govern- 
ment have been ineffective in meeting its own 
responsibilities The Federal Government has had 
deficits in 24 of the last 30 years. On the other 
hand, “there is no reason to expect the taxing 
powers of the state and school districts not to be 
adequate in the future, because almost all of the 
financial resources available to the Federal Gov- 
ernment are likewise available to the states and 
school districts.’ 


' 2) The wealthier states are also the most 
populous and hence the most heavily represented 
in Congress. As a practical matter, therefore, it 
appears highly improbable that a law giving 
funds only to less wealthy states would be enacted 
by Congress. 


3) If Federal aid to education is not accom- 
panied by Federal controls, this would constitute 
an abdication of Federal fiscal responsibility. 
There is no other alternative. ‘“The Federal Gov- 
ernment now exercises substantial control over 


programs it subsidizes.” 
E.N.B. 


Toward Monolithic Education? 


“BR EDERAL AID TO EDUCATION to combat the 
deadening grip of local control over teachers 
and pupils is recommended. Education has failed 
to develop the free mind in growing boys and 
girls. The culprit responsible for all this is what 
I should call ‘grassroots-ism’ or the idea of local 
control. Federal aid to education may be just the 
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antidote to this condition. The presence of the 
Federal Government in the educational policy 
councils, far from threatening oppressive control, 
will serve to challenge the ‘oppressive control’ 
that local school authorities have over teachers 
and pupils.” 

There we have it right from the “horse's mouth” 
—a top educator telling us exactly what the pur- 
pose of Federal aid to education really is. It is 
for the purpose of taking the schools away from 
the people who now own them and control them! 
The above utterance was mouthed by Professor 
Van Cleve Harris, associate professor of educa- 
tion at Rutgers University, before the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science. 


If you think that Harris was “talking through 
his bonnet’ without support from other quarters, 
here is another quotation that should really curl 
your hair! It is quoted from the March 12th, 
1960, issue of Education Summary which is a 
semi-monthly report on new developments, trends, 
ideas, and research in education. Brace yourself! 


“Some startling proposals for reform of the 
U.S. public education system are contained in a 
new book by Myron Lieberman, a former high- 
school and college teacher and presently director 
of basic research for the Educational Research 
Council of Greater Cleveland. Entitled The Fu- 
ture-of Public Education (University of Chicago 
Press), the book denies that the problem of 
American education is one of disagreement on 
‘the broad purposes of education.’ The problem, 
as Lieberman sees it, is one over ‘the means.’ He 
calls for the creation of one vast, all-inclusive 
teacher organization which would choose all the 
teaching methods and media, plus all ‘the means 
of education.’ He would permit the non-profes- 
sionals to do little more than foot the bill. ‘Lo- 
cal control of education has clearly outlived its 
usefulness... it must give way to a system of 
educational controls in which local communities 
play ceremonial rather than policy-making roles,’ 
Lieberman writes.” 


Now, the issue is out in the open. Up until 
now the proponents of Federal aid to education 
have told us time and time again that we could 
have Federal aid to education without Federal 
control. The kitten is now out of the bag. They 
not only want Federal control of the schools, but 
they want to make such control absolute—steal- 
ing the schools away from the people who have 
established them and financed them in the past. 


Oh, the people will still pay the bills; but that! 
is the only “right” that will be theirs under the} 
new centralized set-up. According to Lieberman,} 
“local communities will play ceremonial rather} 
than policy-making roles.” It is a sad day for| 
America. The “progressive” educationists are| 
getting bolder by the hour. They no longer beat 
around the bushes. They come right out and tell 
us they intend to steal our schools. Are we 
going to take it lying down? I hope not! 

For almost ten years we have attempted to 
sound the warnings—alert the public to what was| 
happening to their public schools. But, unfor- 
tunately, most of the warnings fell on deaf ears. 
Too many people did not relish hearing the truth 
about their schools. Instead, they chose to go 
along with the siren sorcerers—the professional 
“experts” who advocated “progressive” education, 
“progressive” taxation, and Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 


...God help us when the public schools are 
fully centralized, financed and controlled by bu- 
reaucratic hacks in Washington, D.C., who, them-! 
selves, live off the monies taken from men and 
women across the land in every community. Yes, 
it is a sad day for the United States of America— 
which was founded as a free representative re- 


public! 


Don RAIHLE* 


A Liberal’s Curious Inconsistency 


HE FOLLOWING ITEM appeared in the St. Louis 

Post-Dispatch of April 7: 

A Washington University professor was 
criticized at a student convocation yesterday 
by a speaker whom the professor had de- 
nounced earlier as being “utterly unqualified 
to speak with university sponsorship.” 

William F. Buckley, Jr., editor of the Na- 
tional Review and author of God and Man 
at Yale, assailed Assistant Professor Richard — 
M. Hazelton of the university's English de- 
partment, after delivering a speech on “Lib- 
eralism and the National Security.” 

The attack was prompted by a letter by 
Hazelton published in Student Life, which — 
said Buckley should not be allowed to speak 


under university sponsorship because he is — 
not “intellectually respectable.” 7 


* Reprinted from The Wanderer, March 81. 
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Hazelton contended in the letter that cam- 
pus speakers “ought to be persons who have 
distinguished themselves in some humane 
endeavor ... thinkers of any persuasion who 
have made an eminent contribution to the 
human community.” 


“Buckley is not such a person, and | 
thought that the students should be aware 
of his position and what he stands for,” Ha- 
zelton told a reporter today. 


Buckley told the audience in Graham 
Chapel that he normally did not answer such 
criticism, but felt he should refute this at- 
tack because it was personal. 


He said a student had gone to Hazelton’s 
office Tuesday to discuss the letter and the 
professor had ‘thrown him out of the office.” 

Hazelton said yesterday’s attack by Buck- 
ley was completely irrelevant to the issue at 
hand and was a “typical McCarthy tactic.” 


Professor Hazelton, it is to be noted, objected 
to Mr. Buckley’s speaking under university spon- 
sorship because the latter is not “intellectually 
respectable.” By what standards is Mr. Buckley 
found to be so wanting? By Professor Hazel- 
ton’s standards, of course. 

Lo, the objectivity and the tolerance of the 
modern Liberal! 


Contemporary Opinion 


ENATOR JOHN MARSHALL BUTLER of Mary- 
wm land, in his “Congressional Viewpoint” of 
‘April 11, notes that the total cost of our foreign 
zaid program, including interest on what we have 
‘borrowed to give away, now exceeds $10 billion 
jannually. While not opposing foreign aid by any 
‘means, the Senator cautions against waste and ill- 
sadvised spending. He says: 

“,.. This Nation has always welcomed friends 
sand allies, but not until recently have we begun 
‘to act as though we can no longer earn respect 
sand friendship but must purchase them like a 
‘Stranger in town, setting up drinks for the boys 
in the local saloon. If we spend wisely and care- 
fully we will win due respect and solid alliances. 
If we pour forth our money without rhyme or 


reason, we shall lose the friendship and the tre- 


‘spect of those we attempt to seduce so clumsily.” 


Practically everyone can read today, but very 
few know how to think. Especially in sub- 
jects for study, those who learn by rote or 
possess a superficial knowledge are still less eru- 
dite than some of the peasants and, differing from 
the peasant who admits his ignorance, they are 
less teachable because they think they know their 
subject. 
ALFREDO CARDINAL OTTAVIANI, quoted in 
the Catholic Messenger, Davenpott, 
Deé,.3, 1959 


I am not one of those who scoff at all the 
claims of modern psychology, for I had the 
privilege of studying it for three years under two 
of the foremost psychologists in Europe. But 
I am appalled by some of the daring claims made 
by a section of anti-religious psychiatrists. 


The psychiatrist who expects to abolish from 
man’s mind the consciousness of sin, is just en- 
joying a “pipe-dream.” No wishful thinking will 
change the radical character of fallen man, who 
is essentially a creature at odds with himself, need- 
ing an atonement, or, as the word implies, an 
“‘at-one-ment’” with God. This has been offered 
to him by the Perfect Man, Jesus Christ. 


The psychiatrists seem to have confused the 
“sense of sin’ with the “sense of guilt” which 
is a common psychological burden. The “guilt 
complex” is indeed a morbid condition that psy- 
chology can help to cure. But man will always 
be “in sin” in spite of the expressed aim of the 
psychiatrists to re-interpret the concepts of right 
and wrong. _ 


In the end, the doctrine of original sin, the 
‘‘at-one-ment” and the grace of Jesus Christ offer 
to humanity far greater hope of peace of mind 
than any new psychotherapy that aims to eradicate 
from the minds of future youths the traditional 
concepts of right and wrong.... 


ARCHBISHOP JUSTIN SIMONDS, in the 
Sunday Examiner, Hong Kong, Dec. 15, 1959 


THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE 


Theory —— Procedure —~ Action 


hism on Segregation : ees sem ; 
Catec Med lations lies in the interior of man—in a meeting 


N HIS 1960 LENTEN PASTORAL, the Most Rever- of minds and hearts on the basis of truth. Prayer 
I end Albert L. Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock, and study are the necessary means for the proper 
proposed for the serious consideration of his orientation of both mind and heart for personal 
clergy and laity two “distinct” and “very impor- adjustment to the realities of racial differences 
tant” subjects: more Perfect Participation of the which cannot be correctly evaluated by feelings. 


Faithful in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, and To-assist the Catholics of Arkansas capa 
the Catholic Teaching on Race Relations. a clear understanding of the Church’s teaching) 

Although, as the Bishop states, these subjects on social matters, Bishop Fletcher directed that! 
are distinct, they are, nevertheless, related. Cen- discussion clubs throughout his diocese, function- 
tral to both is the doctrine of the Mystical Body ing under the sponsorship of the Confraternity of | 
of Christ. Active participation in the Holy Sac- Christian Doctrine, concentrate on the subject dur- 
rifice and a proper attitude toward our fellow- ing the Lenten season. A special manual in the: 
man, regardless of racial ‘or’ ethnic «diffetences, ~ {6¢m of a catechism was prepared for this pur- 
ultimately stem from a proper consciousness of pose. It bears the significant title: An Elemen- 
our solidarity in Christ. Since we are one body tary Catholic Catechism on the Morality of Seg- 
in Christ, we must worship as such, through active regation and Racial Discrimination. In his pre+ 
and external group participation. Similarly, this face to the catechism, Bishop Fletcher lists six 
spirit of solidarity must carry over into our daily cautions to be observed by discussion club mem- 
contacts with others, dictating our mode of con- hers to safeguard against the intrusion of per- 
duct toward people of different races and na-  gonalities, bias, etc. His Excellency’s reminder 
tionalities accordingly. that a discussion club is not a debating society is 

For obvious reasons, the subject of racial segre- very much to the point. : 
gation has a particular relevance for the Diocese 
of Little Rock. But the current lunch counter 
“sit-downs” in the North as well as the South, 
the prolonged discussion of civil rights legislation 
in Congress, and the serious disturbances in South 
Africa resulting from galling repressive measures 
of apartheid—all give a discussion of racial dis- 
crimination a special timeliness for people every- 
where. It is thus that the forthright action of the 
Bishop of Little Rock should be applauded as 
providing the only correct solution to one of 
our most serious moral and social problems. 


The catechism, which runs seventeen pages, is 
characterized by a directness of approach hardly 
possible in any other manner of presentation. The 
general subject is considered under these head- 
ings: Nature of Segregation; The Causes of Segre-_ 
gation in Arkansas; Morality of Segregation; Per-. 
sonal Morality of Discrimination on the Basis of 
Color Alone; Remedies for Racial Prejudice; 
Special Obligations of Catholics to Fellow Catho- 
lics; The Church and Segregation in Arkansas; 
Personal Obligation of Catholics. | + 

Bishop Fletcher's inspired approach to the in- 
flammatory and emotion-charged problem of ra- 
ONE Lota nam eyo cial discrimination must engender a sense of grati- 
in an abstract way, but as it exists in his diocese tude and security in all Catholics. How surpas- 
which embraces the entire state of Arkansas. He singly wonderful is not the magisterium of the 
notes that today in Arkansas one seldom hears Church! In his highly poetic and plaintive Lam- 
segregation or integration mentioned in conver- entations, employed by the Church in her Office 
sation. The subject seems taboo. This silence for the Holy Week Triduum, the prophet Jere- 
may be good in that it provides opportunity for mias tells of the desolation and woe of his be- 
quiet thinking. But it may also be harmful be- loved Israel. One source of this desolation w. 
cause nothing can be solved in a vacuum of the perfidy of Israel’s official teachers, the pro I 
silence. The solution of the problem of race re- ets: “Thy prophets have seen false and foolist 


Bishop Fletcher’s Pastoral is clear, definite and 
unequivocal. He presents the racial problem not 
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things for thee; and they have not laid open thy 
iniquity to excite thee to penance; but they have 
yseen for thee false revelations and banishments.” 

Thanks to the provisions of her Divine 
‘Founder, the Church need not fear that Israel’s 
itragic fate will ever befall her. The Chutch’s 
spiritual shepherds lead the Flock of Christ with 
wunfaltering step. It is especially in such areas 


Economic Security and Social Action 


T IS GENERALLY BELIEVED that the average 
1& American worker enjoys a high standard of 
living. But when we turn from the average to 
‘the worker with five or six children, the picture 
jis not so bright. Such a worker is faced with the 
“mecessity of spending most of his weekly income 
‘on basic needs—shelter, food and clothing. For 
ssuch a person reasonable financial security is elu- 
isive because: 


1) His wages are often his only source of 
income. 


2) Even if he is a conscientious worker, he 
has no guarantee that he will not lose 
his job on short notice. 


- 3) Unexpected medical expenses, always an 
immediate possibility with a family, could 
plunge him deeply into debt. 


This economic insecurity may expose the 
worker with a family to pressures from unscrupu- 
lous employers and property owners which could 
‘seriously curtail the legitimate freedom he enjoys 
as a morally responsible being. It is also pos- 
sible that insecurity might lead such a worker 
to despair of the efficacy of Divine Providence. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that there are mar- 
tied couples who deliberately limit the number 
of their children. Such couples are under strong 
pressure to use immoral means to prevent con- 
ception if lawful means prove ineffective. 


_ That something can be done to remedy this 
problem of insecurity has now been demonstated 
in various places. It has been found that such 
workers respond readily to an education program 
designed to teach them how to provide themselves 
with their basic needs—shelter, food, clothing. 
The basis of this education program is found in 
the Rochdale principles of economic cooperation 
and in their practical application. 


as racial relations, where confusion and _preju- 
dice blind the human vision, that this unfailing 
teaching authority looms as the singular blessing 
it is. The consequent obligation of all Catholics 
is simple and manifest: an unconditional accep- 
tance of the truths presented, irrespective of per- 
sonal or partisan prejudices. 
Vela 


Group discussions have been found to provide 
a successful method of teaching. The number 
in any particular group should not be too large 
and the discussion should be kept on an informal 
level. Questions are a good indication of what 
the people want to learn. 

The practical results of such a program have 
been most encouraging, especially where the 
participants have a common bond. Certainly one 
of the best such bonds is that which unites the 
members of a parish. 

Experience indicates that the first practical 
development should be a credit union. There are 
two reasons for this: 


1) It is relatively easy for inexperienced per- 
sons to set up a credit union, since they are deal- 
ing with only one factor—money. The exper- 
lence gained from this effort fits them for more 
ambitious efforts. 


2) Once a credit union has been established, 
the group has available a source of capital with 
which to develop other cooperatives to provide 
for their other basic needs. 


When these other needs come under group 
discussion, it is not long before practical plans 
are formulated, on the basis of the Rochdale 
principles, to develop economic organizations to 
supply them. All such organizations require 
capital for their operation. The resources of 
the credit union can be drawn upon for this pur- 
pose, either through direct investment or by fi- 
nancing the individual members’ share holdings 
in them. 

It is not difficult to see that these developments 
will contribute to the economic security of the 
members by increasing their savings. Greater 
security should, in turn, lead to increased pros- 
perity in the community generally, and a reduced 
dependence of the members on government social 
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welfare funds. This latter result could be im- 
portant today because, according to the view of at 
least one leading economist, excessive government 
spending is at the root of the creeping inflation 
which is robbing the people’s savings of their 
value. However, the security resulting from co- 
operative measures has a much firmer foundation 
than money savings, as a closer look at the nature 
of these organizations will show. 

Each member, through his share holdings, has 
become a part owner of some of the important 
economic forces which shape his life. In addition 
to ownership, he shares effective control through 
the revolutionary idea of applying democratic vot- 
ing rights to economic institutions. This type of 
ownership and control makes possible the rational 
and responsible direction of these economic forces 
by members who have grasped the operating 
principles through education, and whose economic 
necessity has given them the necessary drive. This 
distributing of ownership and effective control of 
productive wealth is also in harmony with Catho- 
lic social principles. Let us quote some of these 
principles. 

“Man alone among the animal creation is 
endowed with reason. It must be within his 
right to possess things not merely for temporary 
and momentary use as other living things do, but 
to have and to hold them in stable and perman- 
ent possession.” (Leo XIII, Rerum Novarum) 

“The immense number of propertyless wage 
earners on the one hand, and the superabundant 
riches of the fortunate few on the other, is an 


A Parents’ Lobby for Parent-Choice 
Schools 


| Fs LEAD EDITORIAL in the August 25, 1959, 
issue of The Wall Street Journal opened with 
a prediction that should be a cause for concern 
to all Americans, especially those who support 
non-public education: 


“If you are wondering what the next socio- 
political issue is going to be in the field of 
education, we'll let you in on the secret. It 
will be a battle by the public educators to 
abolish the private schools.” 


_ The Journal based this prediction on a charge 
made during a conference of public school ad- 


ministrators at Teachers College, Columbia Uni-— 


unanswerable argument that the earthly goods 
so abundantly produced in this age of industrialism 
are far from rightly distributed and equitably 
shared among the various classes of men.” (Pius 
XI, Ouadragesimo Anno) 

For cooperative businesses to remain in exis- 
tence and grow, they must operate at a profit. 
But the distribution of these profits is determined 
by an idea which is also revolutionary according 
to today’s standards. Profits are divided among 
members as shareholders and as patrons of the 
business. Thus we have practical recognition of 
the fact that the growth of the business is due to 
the members’ patronage as much as to investment. 


If charity be defined as a concern for the spit- 
itual and temporal welfare of one’s neighbor, 
it follows that those who promote this education 
through discussion, and apply their energies to 
building the resulting cooperative enterprises, are 
doing a work of charity. In the first place, their 
efforts will have given their neighbors greater 
economic security than they had before, and this 
will materially benefit the community, as well as 
the individual. In the second place, spiritual 
benefits will follow as a necessary consequence. | 
If these efforts succeed in restoring the faith of | 
a father of a family in Divine Providence, and | 
further, if they are the means of preventing a 
fall from grace by the potential father of a family, | 
they will have enriched spiritually not only the 
individuals concerned but the Mystical Body of | 
Christ as a whole. : 

EpwarD N. BROWNE 


versity, that private secondary schools are ‘‘waste- 
ful” and “inherently undemocratic.” 

My question is: “What kind of a “battle” is 
it going to be if only one side fights? The 
leaders of the public school system control the 
communications media to such an extent that 
seldom do we read of the dire plight of inde- 
pendent schools at the primary and secondary 
levels. The overwhelming emphasis in current 
propaganda for aid to education stresses the crisis 
in the public school system. Independent schools, 
which educate about fifteen per cent of our chil-’ 
dren, are blandly ignored and left to shift for 
themselves, most of the time in low gear. wt 

Witness the testimony at the House Sub-com- 
mittee sessions in 1959 considering the contiover- 
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sial Murray-Metcalf Federal aid to public educa- 
tion proposals. Approximately fifty individuals 
spoke before the Sub-committee in support of the 
bill and only one, Representative Clement J. Za- 
blocki of Wisconsin, suggested that non-public 
school students be included in the provisions of 
any Federal aid to education bill. At the hearings 
before the Sub-committee on Education in the 
Senate, no one spoke in behalf of independent 
school students. On the contrary, Mrs. Paul 
‘Blanshard, testifying as executive director of the 
Unitarian Fellowship for Social Justice, loaded her 
words with overt warnings against including non- 
public school students in any aid program. 


Such an unbalanced situation results from our 
type of representative government. Congressmen 
‘represent territorial areas rather than groups of 
"people; so there has developed a “third house” 
‘which represents private organizations, or pres- 
sure groups. Most legislation, both on the state 
iand Federal levels, originates with these groups. 
If a large segment of our people, such as parents 
sof students in non-state schools, has no such or- 
“ganization to promote and protect its interests 
‘through legislation, then such interests will simply 
snot be promoted and protected. As a matter of 
‘public record, these parents do not have represen- 
‘tation in the “third house.” Consequently, when 
[Federal aid to education legislation is being 
-drafted, this is done, for the most part, with the 
jadvice and promotion of special pleaders for the 
‘public schools. 


It is not a secret, of course, that the National 
(Education Association is one of the most powerful 
lobby groups in the National Capitol, and, cer- 
‘tainly, in every state capitol. This is not neces- 
sarily bad in itself; but our social system, like 
‘our government, should operate on some kind of 
a system of checks and balances, with the stimu- 
ating addition of healthy competition where it 
is nourishing to the system. An organization of 
parents of students in independent schools would 
‘serve to balance the scales of public opinion on 
the education crisis and bring into proper focus 
the distorted image that arises in the minds of 
citizens and politicians when the idea of participa- 
‘tion by a// students in tax funds for education 
: presented for consideration. 


For if the prediction of unbiased authorities 
‘that independent schools will soon cease to exist 
(except those for the wealthy elite) is not to be 
fulfilled, then the supporters of the independent 


school system must gird themselves for scholas- 
tic warfare. This effort can be attempted on an 
individual basis, but a campaign with unity of 
purpose and strength in numbers certainly should 
be more fruitful and efficient. The group ap- 
proach is demonstrated by a comparatively new 
organization in St. Louis, Mo., which bears the 
rather imposing title of Citizens for Educational 
Freedom, but is devoted to the very down-to- 
earth objectives of securing a “‘fair share for 
every child” of education tax funds and “freedom 
of choice, without penalty, in education.” 

Citizens for Educational Freedom is a non- 
sectarian association of individuals which, in the 
initial stages, is carrying out a program of in- 
forming interested groups about the present crisis 
facing independent schools and about current 
legislation, and proposed legislation, affecting in- 
dependent education. Through discussions, ad- 
dresses and just plain lapel-lecturing, members 
are striving to create an atmosphere of public 
opinion favorable, or at least not hostile, to cor- 
recting the present discriminatory system of dis- 
tributing education tax-funds. Although organ- 
ized for less than a year, Citizens for Educational 
Freedom has a membership of over a thousand 
individuals in virtually every state. Chapter 
groups are encouraged to promote the group's 
ptinciples in local communities, and to bring to 
the attention of all legislators the national prob- 
lems facing independent education. 

As a program of action, the group uses a pro- 
posed piece of legislation, such as the Murray- 
Metcalf Bill, and urges that it be amended fairly 
to include all students in the distribution of aid 
funds, just as all students were included in the 
original enumeration. This would not increase 
the amount of the appropriation, but would 
simply broaden the base for distribution to include 
all students, not just those in public schools. The 
distribution would be made through vouchers or 
certificates which could be deposited for tuition 
fees at independent schools. It is proposed that 
the certificate plan be extended so that parents 
receive a fair share of their education tax funds 
for use in the schools of their choice. 

There is nothing new or radical about this pro- 
posal. It is practical and just. Americans are 
noted for their sense of fairness and will even- 
tually realize that the certificate plan gives all 
parents and students a fair share and a free choice 


in education. 
VINCENT P. CoRLEY 
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Catholic School En rollment 


RiGee STATISTICS RELEASED by the Department 
of Education of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference indicate that the enrollment in 
our Catholic grade schools has doubled in the 
past fifteen years. An increase of 160,148 pupils 
since last year has brought the present total en- 
rollment up to 4,262,100. 


Catholic high school enrollment during the 
past year has grown by 31,171 and now stands at 
827,912. Thus the combined enrol!ment of our 
grade and high schools this year totalled 
5,090,012, an increase of 191,319, or 3.9 per cent 
over the last academic year’s total of 4,898,693. 


The NCWC Education Department further dis- 
closed that children in Catholic grade schools are 
taught in 10,278 schools by 102,622 teachers. Of 
these teachers, 73,871 are Sisters, 24,204 are lay 
women, 1,246 are lay men, 2,712 are priests, and 
589 are Brothers. 


Our high schools total 2,401 and are staffed by 
40,869 teachers. As in the grade schools, Sisters 
lead in numbers of high school teachers, totalling 
20,684. There are 6,775 priests, 5,324 lay men, 
4,123 lay women, 3,544 Brothers and 401 Scho- 
lastics. 


The NCWC department’s record did not include 
statistics for colleges. A spokesman said that 
these figures will be released at a later date. 


The enrollment statistics were released by NCWC 
in connection with the 57th annual convention of the 
National Catholic Educational Association, which was 
held in Chicago, April 19-22. 


De-Nationalization of Farms 


oy Bea: GUATEMALA MINISTER OF Agriculture has 
presented a legislative project to the Congress 
of that country for amending the agrarian law 
so as to promote the sale of national farms, now 
the property of the Government. A special sec- 
tion will be inserted whereby the chief. executive 
will be empowered to auction these national as- 
sets to persons who present the best proposal. 
The important reason that prompted the return of 


the farms to private ownership is the fact that in their 
operation the Government has suffered financial losses. 


REVIEW 


U.S. Negro Catholic Population 


De THE PAST DECADE the Catholic Negro 
population of the United States increased at 
a rate triple to that of the general Negro popula- 
tion. The Commission for Catholic Missions 
Among the Colored People and the Indians, which 
released this information, stated that the Catho- 
lic rate of increase for the last ten years was fifty- 
five per cent, while the general rate of increase 
of our Negro population was seventeen per cent. 
The U.S. Bureau of Census reported that the 1950 
Negro population was 15,042,886. The Commis- 
sion estimated that it now is approximately 
17,500,000. 


A total of 100,000 Negro converts accounted for a 
large part of the Catholic increase. One out of every 
twelve converts to Catholicism in the U.S. was a Negro. 


Voluntary Retirement 


pee CONSOLIDATED EDISON COMPANY’S change 

from compulsory retirement at the age of. 
sixty-five to optional retirement has been found. 
successful, according to Emma Harrison, writing. 
in the New York Tzmes of March 17. Two years 
ago the Company changed its retirement policy. 
The evidence shows that when the time for re- 
tirement is submitted to the individual employee 
to decide, the result has been good both for 
him and the Company. 


Men may now retire voluntarily at the age of 
65, but may continue working until they are 68. 
Women may retire at 60, but may also work until 
they are 65. This option is contingent upon their 
fitness to continue on the job. Thus far, two-thirds 
of the employees reaching the voluntary retire- 
ment age have been considerd fit to continue 
working. Thirty-five per cent of the men and 59 
per cent of the women chose to stay on the job. 


The one-hundred-twenty men who chose to con- 
tinue working showed a performance recorded as 
follows: 8 per cent, excellent; 23 per cent, ve: Ly 
good; 64 per cent, good; 4 per cent, fair; it 
only 1 per cent unsatisfactory. The 70 men wh 
continued to work after the optional retirem 
age have a good absentee record. Sixty per c 
have no absences and the rate of the entire group 
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is 24% days a year, as compared with the Com- 
pany average of 7.2 days for all men According 
to Dwight S. Sargent, personnel director of Con- 
sOlidated Edison, the optional retirement plan has 
already contributed to a 5 per cent reduction in 
pension costs. 


There are those who maintain that the annual 
income of persons over 65 in the United States is 
from $6 million to $10 million below what it 
should be to maintain a decent standard of liv- 
ung. If more older people were permitted to 
continue at their old occupations, assuming their 
fitness to do so, their income would be appre- 
ciably greater than that provided them by various 
types of pensions. 


We should not be too hasty in relegating older 
wworkers to the discard. Dr. Daniel Kruger, a Michi- 
gan State University professor, recently stated that older 
wworkers can compete in the labor market if employers 
ywill but give them a chance. He said that many older 
fworkers can learn new skills, meet production and at- 
itendance standards, and pass physical examinations. 
[They need not cost employers more than younger 
workers for pensions and insurance. 


A recent report from Ireland states that one in every 
14 native farm workers in that country is over 70 
years old. Two out of every 100 persons in other oc- 
‘cupations have passed the seventy-year mark. 


Chinese Communes 


SPOKESMAN FOR THE Government of Com- 

munist China has reported that 400,000,000 
‘rural dwellers in that country now eat in commu- 
‘nity mess halls. We are told that the vast rural 
‘network of community dining rooms now totals 
3,900,000 units, and accommodates 73 per cent 
of the rural population. The latest figures give 
‘Communist China’s total population as approxi- 
‘mately 670,000,000. 


_ The entire rural population of Communist 
‘China was incorporated into communes nearly two 
years ago. This system, which socializes every 
phase of life, is now being organized in the cities. 


The Chinese Reds frequently boast that their brand 
xf Communism adheres more faithfully to Marxist 
ideals than does the version of Soviet Russia. There 
is little doubt but that Russia’s greater contact with 
Western peoples has had an effect which will become 
more. pronounced with the passage of time. On the 
other hand, Mao Tse Tung’s radical Communism may 
asten the day when China’s teeming millions will 
teact in violent protest. 


Religious Issues in Voting 


a: FAIR CAMPAIGN PRACTICES Committee, a 

non-partisan group set up in 1954 at the sug- 
gestion of Congress, issued a statement on April 
1 in which it set forth five principles to govern 
discussion of religion in the 1960 presidential 
campaign. The statement was based on a con- 
sensus of a two-day conference of Roman Catho- 
lic, Jewish and Protestant leaders. 


The group agreed that no candidate for public 
office should be judged on the basis of his 
religion. But, it held, a candidate may properly 
be questioned about the bearing of his religious 
faith on issues relevant to the office he seeks. 
The third principle covering this point states: “A 
candidate’s religion is relevant to a voter’s de- 
cision, but only so far as it bears on such politi- 
cal issues.” 


Charles P. Taft of Cincinnati, chairman of the Fair 
Campaign Practices Committee, said that his group had 
been ‘deeply concerned for more than a year with the 
dangers involved in the injection of religious issues 
into the 1960 campaign.” 


Catholics and Credit Unions 


NEWS RELEASE FROM THE Credit Union Na- 

tional Association, dated February 29, an- 
nounced that Catholics continued to maintain their 
leadership in the credit union movement during 
1959. During the past year, 86 new Catholic 
parish credit unions were established in the United 
States and Canada, and nearly as many have been 
organized under Catholic leadership in other 
countries. The new credit unions brought the 
total number of such institutions formed by 
Catholic parish groups to 1,224 at the end of 
1959. It is estimated that some 700,000 Catholics 
now participate in credit union benefits. 

During 1959, Catholic priests and nuns estab- 
lished credit unions on almost every continent. 
In Peru, 59 credit unions were organized during 
the past year under the leadership of a Mary- 
knoll missionary priest, Rev. Daniel McLellan. 
Peru now has 112 credit unions. In Africa, the 
White Fathers established a full-time program to 
develop credit unions. Through efforts of Cath- 
olics, the movement has spread to Korea, Japan, 
the Fiji Islands and countries in the Caribbean. 

The CUNA release also notes with pride and 
satisfaction the elevation of Cardinal Muench 
during 1959. It is stated that His Eminence was 
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active in credit union forces for more than twenty- 
five years and had helped to organize the Wiscon- 
sin Credit Union League. What is not reported 
is the fact that Cardinal Muench also promoted 
the credit union movement in the old Catholic 
Central Verein and wrote frequent articles on this 
subject for SJR. The Central Bureau still has 
available for free distribution a leaflet entitled 
Credit Unions and Social Charity, which was 
written by His Eminence approximately thirty-five 
years ago. 

From time to time Catholic parish credit unions pub- 
lish their annual reports in the Catholic press. We 
have made it a point to note the rate of dividends 
paid to shareholders in these organizations. There is a 
noticeable trend to increase this rate of dividend which 
in some instances is as high as 6 per cent or 7 per 
cent. We believe that such practices are contrary to the 
true philosophy of credit unionism. We strongly favor 
more consideration given to the borrower in terms o 
a lower rate of interest on his loan. 


Catholic Social Action 


HE INSTITUTE OF CATHOLIC Social Action at 
the Catholic University of America has sched- 
uled a summer session for priests and seminarians. 
The session will extend from June 27 to August 5. 
Applications for this session are to be sent to the 


Registrar, the Catholic University, Washington 17, 
D.C., before June 22. 


New Cardinal World’s Greatest Latinist 


ARDINAL ANTONIO BACCI has the rare dis- 

tinction of having committed to Latin more 
than 100 encyclicals for 3 popes. The sixty- 
year-old Secretary of Briefs to Princes has 
labored assiduously on official Church documents, 
sometimes working the night through in translat- 
ing them into elegant Latin. His Eminence dis- 
closed that he had to re-write the encyclical 
Mystici Corporis Christi at least fifteen times. 


It was Monsignor Bacci who delivered the oration 
to the Cardinals before they entered the conclave to 
elect a successor to Pope Pius XII. In his oration he 
described what kind of a pope the Cardinals should 
elect: he must be a pastor and he must be close to the 
Bishops. That, as it turned out, was the exact de- 
scription of the man who was elected and who took the 
name of John XXIII. Significantly, it was Monsignor 
Bacci whom the new Pope first called the night he 
was elected. Pope John and the old papal Latinist 
worked until ie midnight putting into Latin the 
Pope’s first radio broadcast to the world. 


Retirement Pensions 


Se STUDY OF PENSION plans in industry 
has revealed a tendency toward increasing 
pensions and liberalizing requirements for obtain- 
ing them. The study, published by the pension 
trust division of the Bankers Trust Company of 
New York, covered the last four years. It is 
the seventh such study, and summarizes pension 
plans of 230 companies representing 114 in- 
dustries in the United States, in which six million 
employees participate. 

The findings disclosed in the study showed that 
pension plans now give broader employee cover- 
age, with a trend toward multiple-plan programs; 
that there was some reduction in the normal 
retirement age for selected employee groups; and 
that a pronounced trend existed between early re- 
tirement ages and special disability retirement 
benefits for employees who are either totally or 
permanently disabled. Moreover, the qualifica- 
tions for disability retirement have been libera- 
lized. 


There has been a strong trend toward ‘“‘vesting’” in 
the last four years, the study noted. This means that 
more persons are given the right, under pension plans, 
to pensions at the age of sixty-five even though they 
leave their jobs before that age. 


U.S. Tourism : 


UR ECONOMISTS ARE CONCERNED over th 
fact that for the second consecutive year the 
United States has spent for foreign products fro 
$3.5 to $4 billion more than it has received from 
foreign countries for American products. If o 
unfavorable position in the world trade continues, 
government experts warn, we shall suffer a fur- 
ther depletion of our gold reserves and a conse- 
ise loss of international confidence in the dol- 
ar. 
America’s largest single export is tourism. I 
1958, for example, American tourists spent abroad 
$150 million more than the value of all the oil 


et 
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international tourist expenditures and tourist re- 
ceipts was $866 million. The gap between Ameri- 
can tourist spending and foreign tourist spending 
fin the U.S. increases notably from year to year. 

While the governments of foreign countries have de- 
voted much effort and money to encouraging Ameri- 
cans to visit them, the U.S. Government has done 
nothing to encourage foreigners to visit this country. 
‘Most foreign governments maintain departments of 
tourism which spend lavishly in advertising the charms 
of their countries in American newspapers and maga- 
zines. To reverse the unfavorable flow of tourist 
spending, Senator Warren G. Magnusen of Washington 
thas proposed that the U.S. establish an office of in- 
ternational travel and tourism in the Department of 
‘Commerce for the express purpose of luring foreigners 
ito our shores. 


Union Membership 


HE FEBRUARY ISSUE OF Labor Review, pub- 
'* lished by the U.S. Department of Labor, states 
that union membership declined between 1956 
and 1958, reversing a twenty-year trend. A re- 
sport from the Labor Department shows that 18,- 
1100,000 men and women belonged to unions at 
‘the end of 1958, about 400,000 fewer than two 
ryears earlier. The total includes about 1,200,000 
‘members outside the country, most of them in 
‘Canada. 


John W. Livingston, organizing director of the AFL- 
'CIO, blamed the decline in union membership on the 
“ferocious attacks” by employer groups and on -tabor’s 
inability to overcome internal feuds. Labor's failure 
‘to increase its organized membership has focused new 
-attention on the handicaps which it has created for it- 
self by its inability to work out dependable machinery 
for inter-union cooperation. Jurisdictional disputes 
seemingly have had a telling effect. 


The Lay Apostolate 


| aa8 FOR A YEAR-LONG program engaging 
every Catholic organization in the Diocese of 
Oklahoma City-Tulsa in international life will be 
made at a lay organization congress scheduled for 
April 30. Under the leadership of Bishop Victor 
J. Reed and a committee of ten priests and four 
lay persons, the congress will select a single proj- 
ect for action in the international area. The lay 
organizations will be committed to assist in the 
ogram during the coming year. In addition, 
from each individual organization will 
select a subsidiary program—also in the inter- 
national area—as its activity for the year. 
It is anticipated that the congress will bring 


together about 160 men and women of the laity, 
representing the fifty-five diocesan lay organiza- 
tions. 

Possible projects to be considered include ac- 
tivities at home and some that will reach into 
foreign countries. Among the “opportunities for 
action,” the committee listed as potential projects 
for the individual organizations the following: In- 
ternational visitor reception, foreign student hosp1- 
tality, a program to assist various refugee pro- 
grams in the World Refugee Year, filling needs 
of hospitality and justice for migrant workers, 
and assisting in the work and support of lay 
mission groups. 

The year-long theme plan was instituted as a five- 
year program by Bishop Reed in 1958. During the 
past two years, the chosen themes have been ‘‘Christ 


in the Parish’ and “Christ in the Home.” This year's 
theme is “Christ in International Life.’ 


Family Life 


ae FORMATION OF THE National Family Life 
Foundation, Inc., was announced on March 
21. It is identified by its president, Philip Mather, 
retired industrialist of Boston, as the “only na- 
tional voluntary group’ organized for the streng- 
thening of family life in America. Mr. Mather 
announced the following five main objectives of 
thet NGE sb. Fe: 
1) To identify the major factors responsible 
for successful family functioning, and those forces 
inimical to it...; 2) to stimulate and support 
research which will provide additional clues on 
optimum conditions for family functioning and 
on the main areas of vunerability; 3) to stimu- 
late, and to carry out directly, programs of edu- 
cation through all the media on the positive prin- 
ciples of healthy and thriving family life; 4) to 
serve as a clearing house and provide interchange 
of information on programs being carried on by 
the hundreds of different organizations and insti- 
tutions, including those in the field of religion, 
the social sciences, social welfare, etc.; 5) to 
bring together in conference existing organiza- 
tions. . 

The N.F.L.F., explained Mather, “is concerned with 
the family as a unique entity which needs support and 
nurturing according to its own special requirements.” 
The family, he said, “is more than a sum of children, 
plus mother, plus father. We may know all about 
what is good for children, and what is good for male 
parents, and what is good for female parents; but 
this may not tell us very much about what is good for 
the family... “ony 


HISTORICAL STUDIES AND NOTES 


PIONEER GERMAN PRIESTS 


New York City, 1782-1835 


HE Pastoral-Blatt OF AUGUST, 1873, tells of 
T the arrival of Father Raffeiner in New York 
as follows: “He arrived in New York some time 
after New Year's Day of 1833, destined for Cin- 
cinnati; but was detained by the Bishop Dubois.” 
Holweck in the April, 1925, issue, gives a some- 
what different version. He writes: “Raffeiner 
arrived in New York on January 1, 1833. But 
Bishop Dubois explained that he needed German 
priests more than did the Bishop of Cincinnati. 
The set ways of Raffeiner impressed him so 
much that he persuaded the latter to remain in 
New York.” (Pastoral-Blatt, St. Louis, 1925, p. 
50) 

The letters of Raffeiner to his former Bishop 
of Brixen, some of which were printed in the 
reports of the Lepoldinen-Stiftung, November- 
December, 1833, correct Holweck on many de- 
tails. The letters state: ‘Father Raffeiner arrived 
in New York in February, 1833, at a time when 
the priest who was to minister to the 3,000 souls 
of the German Catholic congregation had been 
laid up by sickness for five weeks. Raffeiner 
succeeded by his medical knowledge in curing 
that priest fifteen days after his arrival. In this 
interval he ministered to the souls entrusted to 
the sick priest. After recovering his health, the 
latter declared that he no longer would stay in 
America. Soon thereafter he left New York. 
Thereupon the Bishop of New York requested 
Father Raffeiner to remain in his diocese solely 
to care for the German Catholics of New York 
City who up to that time had not formed a 
separate congregation, being left as sheep without 
a shepherd. Moreover, Raffeiner was to make 
trips into the interior of the state to establish 
congregations among the numerous Catholic Ger- 
mans and with their cooperation to build churches, 
etc. In view of the complete privation of spiritual 
care to which the Germans were exposed, Fa- 
ther Raffeiner decided to indefinitely postpone 
his original plan of joining the Cincinnati Dio- 
cese. Thus he consented to work in the New 
York Diocese for the time being.” 


II 


This report of Father Raffeiner tells us that 
Bishop Dubois had engaged a German priest to 
be pastor of the Germans in New York. The 
name of this priest is not known. Presumably he 
was an Alsatian. He might have worked among 
the Germans in New York during 1832, before 
he took sick. He left in the first days of March, 
1833. On Ash Wednesday, February 20, Lent 
began. With the approach of Easter on April 
7, the first duty of the newly appointed pastor 
of the Germans was to hear their confessions. 
Where he heard these confessions is not known. 

In March, 1808, the Germans sent to Arch- 
bishop Carroll a petition for a priest. They wrote: 
“As we have not as yet a place of worship of our 
own, we have made application to the trustees 
of the English Catholic church in this city to 
grant us permission to conduct services in the 
German language in their church at such times 
as will not interfere with their regular services. 
This permission they have very readily granted. 
During the course of this year we shall strive to 
provide ourselves with a suitable building of our 
own. 

When the Bishop appointed a German-speaking 
ptiest for the Catholics of New York, this pro 
ject was dropped. Perhaps the Germans in 1833, 
after receiving the ministration of a Germaz 


meeting hall from the Baptists, which was tem! 


porarily not in use. While the hall was bein; 
readied for use by the German congregation, 
ther Raffeiner visited the missions in the inte 
of the diocese. This effort entailed travel eq 
alent to 100 hours of walking (400 miles). Every. 


‘here he found large numbers of German Catho- 
cs who were scattered like sheep without a shep- 
-erd; the settlements were without churches: Im- 
nigrants who had been living in America only a 
rort time were glad to meet him. They listened 
) his instructions with eagerness. However, im- 
ugrants who had been in America for several 
cats, met him with little affection and seemed 
) be on the verge of apostasy. Along with their 
urge families, many had become members of 
ae various denominations. In his letter, dated 
eptember 13, 1833, Father Raffeiner wrote to 
iis former Bishop Galura: ‘The Diocese of New 
“ork numbers more than 60,000 German immi- 
rants. Wherever I went, I found them without 
tiests and churches, deprived of instruction in 
ligion and without the ministration of the sac- 
aments. You cannot be surprised that they 
gradually lose the most precious treasure which 
hey brought along from the fatherland, namely, 
the true religion. It would surely be a glorious 
work to revive the religious spirit which is near 
“xtinction in the hearts of many, many thousands 
bf immigrants. This work could be performed 
with the help of God’s grace by a band of Ger- 
an-speaking priests, provided they would be sup- 
ported for a number of years.” 

On May 3, 1833, Father Raffeiner returned 
‘rom his missionary trip. On May 5, he cele- 
orated the first Mass in the rented church and 
oreached to a greater than capacity crowd. Bishop 
ubois, in his letter of May 15, 1833, refers to 
is first German church as “hardly any larger 
than the chapel of a nunnery.” Tradition states 
that this one-time Baptist meeting hall had been 
turned into a carpenter shop when it was rented 
to serve for the first German Catholic church of 
New York. This church also served as the first 
priest house. Father Viszoczky, who arrived in 
New York about this time, states that he had 
slept there in the same bed with Father Raf- 
feiner, since he had no other to offer. It was 
also in May, 1933, that Father Raffeiner wrote a 
letter to Bishop Galura in Brixen, a summary of 
thich was printed in the reports of the Leopol- 
inen Stiftung. 

Father Raffeiner’s report continues: “My con- 
regation was disappointed because I was forced 
to leave them after having ministered to them 
ra short time. Many congregations in the in- 
terior and on the distant borders of Canada had 
petitioned the Bishop to send them a priest. 
erefore, Bishop Dubois charged me to begin 
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another missionary trip. What great benefit it 
would be if a second priest could be kept here in 
New York for the Germans: we could then alter- 
nate and thus maintain the missions in the inter- 
ior all the while. In this way we German priests 
could save thousands from being lost to the 
Church. Through regular pastoral care these 
congregations could be developed so that within a 
few years they would be able to build churches 
and support their own priests. However, it is im- 
possible to maintain a second priest in New York 
without assistance from outside. At least 600 
florins ($300) must be contributed annually. 
Therefore, I beg Your Lordship to use your in- 
fluence that the Central Directors of the Leo- 
poldinen Stiftung grant us, for the next four years, 
this donation of 600 florins. 


“At present we here are trying to save every 
penny. The Baptists, in fact are chagrined upon 
seeing such large crowds assembling at their 
church. They do not want to renew the lease. 
For this reason our Bishop was prompted to buy 
for the German congregation a church offered for 
sale at $12,000. He stipulated, however, that the 
German congregation contribute at least $2,000 
to the purchase sum. We have already raised 
half of that sum; but only God knows how we 
can collect the other half. 


“The secular priest, Andrew Viszoczky from 
Hungary, stayed with me for two weeks. (He 
left Vienna on May 29, arrived in New York 
on August 11, and there preached in German on 
August 15, 18, and 25, ie., on the Assumption 
and two following Sundays.) He promised to 
visit some of my mission stations on his trip to 
Detroit (up to Albany on the New York Canal). 


However, since he was forced to take the route 
by way of Baltimore, the distant Catholic missions 
will be deprived of pastoral ministration until next 
spring. My health is better here than it was in 
Europe. The increase of work does me well.” 
(Translated from Berichte der Leopoldinen Stif- 
tung, vol. VII, Vienna 1834, pp. 36-38) There is 
no doubt that the diocesan papers printed the com- 
plete text of Father Raffeiner’s letters to Bishop 
Galura. 


Father Raffeiner’s appeal for financial help was 
answered. In the financial report for the period 
extending from November, 1833, to October, 
1834, there is an entry of 600 florins donated by 
the Diocese of Brixen to Father Raffeiner. In 
the following reports no mention is made of dona- 
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tions to Father Raffeiner. It was only in 1836 
that the Diocese of New York received any fi- 
nancial help from the Austrian society. 

In 1833, Bishop Dubois of New York received 
a grant of 14,000 Francs from the Lyonese So- 
ciety for the Propagation of Faith in response to 
his appeal of May 15, 1833. On March 20, 1834, 
he sent to the Directors of the society a letter 
of thanks in which he wrote: “I have received 
with heartfelt sentiments of thanks the 14,000 
Francs which were granted me last year.” Sum- 
marizing the content of his former letter and send- 
ing a copy of his latest pastoral letter, he con- 
tinued: “More than thirty missions were given 
up on account of lack of missionaries. Pious 
priests of France offer their services to me; but 
I cannot accept them. Without a knowledge of 
English they cannot do any good in this state. I 
would have to support them until they were able 
to speak even a modicum of English and become 
useful. I have no means to do this. I urge my 
people to come to my assistance. Yet how feeble 
are their efforts! After all, what can they do for 
me when they themselves are starving on account 
of unemployment. Owing to the lack of mis- 
sionaries, souls of my diocesans are lost day after 
day. Whilst here in New York I receive con- 
verts into the Church, whole families fall away 
in the country places. Even in New York City 
a large number of Catholics do not receive proper 
care, although I have recently built two new 
churches which, despite slender funds, have 
turned out to be comparatively large. One of 
them is St. Mary’s Church which had been burnt; 
the other is St. Joseph’s Church which was blessed 
by me last Sunday (March 16th). We have for 
the Germans only five churches and a chapel which 
can accommodate hardly one-fourth of the people. 
If we had ten churches, we surely would not 
have one too many. What are ten churches for 
a population of 50,000 souls (the present number 
of Catholics)! Would ten priests be too many 
for the administration of the sacraments? Though 
I am busy day and night with pastoral work, I 
must be absent for six weeks every year to pay 
a visit to the scattered sheep. At present I sup- 
port twelve seminarians. To do so I must deprive 
myself of part of my own means.” (Translated 
from Annalen der Verbreitung des Glaubens, vol. 
IV, Einsiedln-Mainz, 1836, pp. 39-41. Descrip- 
tion of his personal trials are omitted.) 

Two or three weeks after this letter was written, 
the little chapel of the German Catholics in New 


York disappeared. As Father Raffeiner had ex 
pected, the lease of the Baptist meeting hall wa. 
not renewed and the German congregation movec 
into the basement of St. Mary’s Church. Thy 
project of giving the Protestant church (bough 
for $12,000) to the Germans on the stipulatior 
that they advance $2,000, did not materialize 
This building was to become St. Joseph’s Churck 
for the English-speaking people. If the Ger 
mans had been united, they could have easily 
raised the stipulated money. The older Germat 
immigrants, who had not left the Church, wor 
shipped in the English churches and had no in 
terest in establishing a separate German church 
They continued to support the English churches 
Only the more recent immigrants who were 
stranded in New York and had no money to estab 
lish themselves on farms in the West formec 
the congregation of Father Raffeiner. They are 
described by Bishop Dubois as “being very poor.’ 
If the earlier German immigrants, who were ir 
better financial circumstances, had joined them 
they would have received a large church in 1834 
and Father Raffeiner would have been sparec 
the trouble of building one. 


Father Raffeiner bought four lots on Secone 
Street. The cornerstone of St. Nicholas Church 
was laid on April 21, 1835. The Church was 
blessed on Easter Sunday, April 3, 1836. When 
Father Raffeiner died in 1861, he had establishec 
no less than thirty German churches in the States 
of New York and New Jersey. Archbishop 
Hughes said in the funeral sermon: “I was guided 
by him in all matters pertaining to the advance. 
ment of Catholicism amongst the Germans of the 
diocese.” (Pastoral-Blatt, 1925, p. 54) 


(To be continued) 


Rev. JOHN M. LENHART, O.F.M. Cap. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


On March 23, it was twenty-five years since 
the Pennsylvaanisch Deitsch Eck was first pub: 
lished in The Morning Call of Allentown. “Eack 
Saturday through this quarter century, Dr. Prestor 
A. Barba, editor of this column, has made the 
literature, the lore and the history of the Penn. 
sylvania Germans a living thing for those whe 
read The Morning Call, and for many who sul 
scribe to the weekly reprints of The Eck, 
(Quoted from a circular letter of Gordon’ 
Fister, March 7, 1960. The Central Bureau 
ceives reprints of The Eck.) 
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illeevic, Vladeta, Der Koenigsmord von Marseille. 
Hohwacht, Bad Godesberg, Germany, 1959, 
134 pages. (No price given) 


(N THIS BOOK, MILLCEVIC, a minister of the Yugoslav 
Government in Exile in London during World War 
I, purposes to link Mussolini to the assassination of 
ning Alexander in Versaille on October 9, 1934, and 
» promote the extradition from Argentina to Yugo- 
avia of Ante Pavelic, pre-war and wartime leader of 
ne Ustachi. The real, perhaps only, merit of the 
ook derives from the fact that it gives a grim insight 
nto the chaotic, dictatorial and at times terroristic 
mditions which prevailed before World War II in 
me nations which the Allies at Versailles had ca- 
ticiously carved out of Austria-Hungary. 
The new alignment of peoples forcibly placed some 
ur million Catholic Croatians (with a Roman alpha- 
set) under the domination of some seven million Ortho- 
-ox Eastern Serbs (with a Cyrillian alphabet). In 
1929, King Alexander assumed dictatorial powers and 
whanged the name of the Kingdom of Serbs, Croats, 
snd Slovenes to Yugoslavia. The Croats agitated for 
ndependence or at least autonomy from the Serbs 
‘certainly a legitimate aspiration with historic prece- 
Jents furnished by the Slovaks who won autonomy 
‘rom the Czechs and by the Irish who finally won their 
‘reedom from Britain). Under their leader, Ante 
t ae the Croats formed an increasingly terroristic 
beration movement, the Ustachi. 
| After the assassination of Alexander I, the French 
pulace lynched the assassin. The French courts at 
en-Provence, on February 12, 1936, sentenced three 
uplices to life imprisonment. But Pavelic, the 
er of the Ustachi, was in Italy, and Mussolini, 
h he did imprison him, ‘refused to extradite him. 
er, Millcevic’s reasons for implicating Mussolini 
“assassination are inadequate and cannot be ac- 
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When Belgrade fell to the Germans in 1941, Pave- 
lic proclaimed an independent Croatia, which he ruled 
for three years. When the Communists overran the 
unhappy land, he managed to escape to Argentina. 
In spite of clamors to have him delivered to Tito (whom 
we cannot forget as the butcher of 200,000 Danube 
Germans and the tormentor of the late Cardinal Step- 
inac), Pavelic remained in Argentina until his death a 
few months ago, just about the time this book came 
out to renew the campaign against him. 

Der Koenigsmord von Marseille is rich in pictures. 
While not pro-Tito, it is anti-Croatian and one-sided. 
It must be read with caution. 


A) “APP PHD, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Jedin, Hubert, Hcumenical Councils in the Catholic 
Church: An Historical Survey. Herder and 
Herder, New York, 1960, pp. 254. $3.95. 

Such is the reputation of Dr. Hubert Jedin that 
anything he publishes is noteworthy. His A Papal 
Legate at the Council of Trent and his fascinating A 
History of the Council of Trent have merited for Jedin 
a distinguished place among conciliar historians. Ecw- 
menical Councils in the Catholic Church is a popular 
survey of the councils down through the ages. As such, 
the scholarly student of conciliar history will find noth- 
ing here that is new. However, the general reader, 
whose curiosity has been piqued by Pope John’s com- 
ing council, will read Dr. Jedin’s short history with 
profit and pleasure. : 

As a colleague of the reviewer stated when he learned 
of the publication of Jedin’s Ecumenical Councils: 

“You certainly have to admire the man’s courage. 
After so much profound research into the history of 
Trent, how dull and difficult he must have found 
sketching a general outline of all the councils within 
the confines of some two hundred and fifty pages!” 

If he found it a dull task, Dr. Jedin never betrays 
it. He sprints through the rather tedious first seven 
general councils with spirit, never becoming bogged 
down in marshy theological jargon. The medieval coun- 
cils, especially those that contributed to the development 
of the conciliar theory, are precisely portrayed in a few 
deft strokes. Obviously Dr. Jedin is at his best when 
it comes to Trent, his own backyard, so to speak. 
His account of the Vatican Council is interesting, brief, 
and to the point, the envy of any time-pressed and 
harassed professor of church history. 

Dr. Jedin underlines the general council’s elasticity 
of form. During the first eight centuries of the 
Catholic Church it is the emperor who convokes them. 
The procedure of discussion and voting varies quite 
often in each council. By counting episcopal heads 
at the various councils, and often noticing the dearth 
of them, Jedin shows aptly that it is not merely number 
but the approbation of the universal See of Peter that 
really makes an ecumenical council ecumenical or uni- 
versal. Politics and the formation of varying opinions 
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into party groups can be expected where thinking men 
meet to discuss important issues, even when the Holy 
Ghost is guiding them. The heated objections of the 
minority, or the conciliating gropings of a middle-of- 
the-road group toward agreement stand witness to a 
council’s freedom. And how many priestly readers 
will be thankful for that, if for no other reason than 
that it assured us the forthright but futile objection of 
Savannah’s Bishop Verot to some of the lessons in the 
Breviary when liturgical reform came up at the Vati- 
an Council: 

‘Your Eminence, I wish to speak with all reverence 
of the Holy Fathers (of the Church), but at times 
even Homer nods—quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus. 
Apocryphal stories and preposterous homilies, such as 
that in which St. Gregory asserts the end of the world 
is at hand, should be eliminated.” 

Any book that attempts to compress almost two thou- 
sand years of ecclesiastical history into two hundred 
and thirty-nine pages of text inevitably invites criti- 
cism. At the very least, the reviewer is disappointed to 
find that the author does not ride his hobby-horse. 

In treating Arianism after the First Council of Nicaea, 
Jedin makes no mention of the so-called “fall” of 
Pope Liberius. And though it is certainly exact to say 
that the ‘Fourth Ecumenical Council of Chalcedon, 
though once again convoked by the Emperor, was in 
fact the work of Leo I...,” Dr. Jedin might have 
also-pointed out how reluctant Leo was to have Marcian 
convoke it. Despite the rather compelling evidence of 
Grumel and Dvornik to the contrary, the author regis- 
ters no doubts as to the ecumenicity of the Fourth 
Council of Constantinople (869-70). 

To say that the Concordat of Worms (1122) ter- 
minated the conflict over investiture, as the author 
does on p. 66, is to say a great deal in the interests 
of saving space. The conflict surely endured as long 
as a bishop’s office and benefice were important to 
his lord or sovereign, the academic compromise of 
Worms and the first Lateran Council notwithstanding. 

When the Fourth Lateran Council (1215) banned 
Jews from the streets during Holy Week and obliged 
them to wear a distinctive costume, certainly all can 
agree with Dr. Jedin that racial prejudice was not in- 
volved. But religious bigotry against the innocent des- 
cendants of a handful of men who killed Christ was 
surely alive during the thirteenth century. Canon 62 of 
the Fourth Lateran Council was, in the words of Jedin, 
“so much toll paid to contemporary sentiment.”’ Though 
it was imposed on Jews (and Saracens as well) because 
some had made fun of Christian mourning during 
Holy Week, it also acted to defend Jews from fanati- 
cal assault when Christians forgot that the Christ for 
whom they mourned came from the Jews with re- 
demption. 

It seems just a bit glib to say ‘The union (between 
the Churches of Rome and Constantinople) did not 
last because the Greek clergy’s dislike of the Latins was 
greater than their fear of the Osmanli’—and add 
nothing more. This is to forget that there was a large 
group of Byzantines who favored the union but who 
were rendered leaderless by the emperor’s temporizing, 


nantly meaningful notions of the Covenant, the 


and listless by the massacre of the last crusaders a 
Varna. After the battle of Varna all hope for Con 
stantinople was gone, and the city fell to Mohammed I 
in 1453, not 1455 (p. 134), to cite another plac 
where even Homer nodded. 

The book’s bibliography is especially useful becaus: 
Dr. Jedlin evaluates each work mentioned. However 
the bibliography could be made more serviceable te 
the English reader by adding several English writing 
on the councils, by citing not the French translation bu 
the English original edition of Francis Dvornik’s Th 
Photian Schism: History and Legend, and by indicatins 
that G. Ostrogorsky’s Geschichte des byzantinischen 
Staates is available in an English translation. 

Ecumenical Councils is without an index; but % 
chronological table listing each council, the issue 1 
decided, and the principal characters involved, togethe 
with a reference to its place in the text somewhat re 
deems this lack. 

Dr. Jedin’s Ecumenical Councils ought to enjoy a goo« 
sale in view of the pending general council. If the re 
viewer may venture a suggestion: a paperbacked edition 
at about half the price of this volume, would insur 
Ecumenical Councils in the Catholic Church the wid 
circulation it deserves. 

Epwarp Day, C.SS.R. 
Lic. ent. Sc. JAist 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Schnitzler, The Mass in Meditation. Translated by Rt 
Rev. Msgr. Rudolph Kraus. Volume I. B 
Berder Book Co., St. Louis. Pp. 247. $4.50 
In this day of Mediator Dei and the consequent surgi 
of liturgical appreciation and active participation, fev 
books could be more timely and appealing than thi 
publication of B. Herder of St. Louis. The autho 
states that, although it is intended primarily fo 
priests and students of theology, the volume will bi 
helpful to anyone interested in deepening his associa 
tion with the Mass. Quite true! In his foreword 
the renowned Father Jungmann lends recommendatior 
to the work. He praises the author for boldly launch 
ing out into the high seas of biblical and theologica 
references... and taking us behind the simple words o 
the Canon of the Mass to make the entire world o. 
the early Christian ages come alive again. 
The reader will be amazed at the inexhaustable spiri 
tual treasurers that can be mined in meditation if h 
approaches this Mystery of Faith as Father Schnitzle 
directs. The author stimulates solid piety with sucl 
incisive statements: ‘“We can never express the super 
natural in an adequate, exhaustive manner... Superna 
tural reality always remains exalted above words, evet 
though theological statements may express it correcth 
... The study of the Mass endeavors to exhaust th 
deep contents of this action. But it will never be con 
plete. New things will always be discovered.” 
This first volume of the series treats briefly of 
basic nature of the Mass. Explained are the 1 


quet, the Cross, the Sacrifice and the Commemo 
All this is concentrated in a short chapter. The res 
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f the work is given over to sparkling meditations on 
ae Canon and the Consecration. 

The meditations are solid of content and powerful 
1 motivation. They are enlivened by an adventurous 
magination which, while holding dogma sacred, does 
jot fear to fly into realms of prudent speculation. 

There are many striking and quotable sections which 
nitly sparkle in their setting, but lose something of 
neir beauty when isolated. The following are only 
few of the numerous thought gems Schnitzler offers: 
...the dominant thought of the Canon is the Ecclesia 
ithe Church). The Canon has a self-portrait of the 
pride of Christ... with all her finery...led not by 
setty pride but by her love for the Bridegroom... all 
neauty and honor are due Him... Christ presents us 
vith His concrete presence only in the Church and 
nrough the Church. At the time that the Canon was 
pormed, these thoughts were so strong in the minds 
‘f the composers that they lost sight of the presence 
‘f the sacrifice of the Cross and only looked upon the 
Ehurch, so that they might see Christ in her glory. 
Phat is why the ‘composers’ of the Canon formulated a 
profession of faith in the Church, in which they praised 
Ill the glories of the Bride of Christ, for in this union 
vith her, they wanted to find Christ.” 

The Mass in Meditation cannot be properly appre- 
ated by a single reading. Each time the reader re- 
jirns to this book, he is assured a new wealth of in- 
ppiration, so that the Holy Sacrifice becomes for him 

growing realization, “an anticipation of the liturgy 
f£ the Heavenly Jerusalem.” 


REV. JAMES M. BRESNAHAN 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Buehrle, Marie Cecilia, The Cardinal Stritch Story. 
Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee, 1959. Pp. 
xii, 197. $3.95. 
Cardinal Stritch must certainly be regarded as one 
f the most important personages in the American 
Satholic Church of the twentieth century. It is cus- 
omary for such figures to be the subjects of ex- 
‘remely laudatory biographies shortly after their death. 
‘t would be imprudent to write anything even approach- 
ng a scholarly biography until a number of years will 
imave passed. Popular biographies of this kind, how- 
ever, do have a definite place, because they gather 
many facts about their subjects and give at. least a 
eneral idea of their contribution to the times in which 
tiiey. lived..-; |: abe 
‘Miss Buehrle’s book is a biography of this kind and 
pucceeds for the most part in doing what I think 
it should. It begins with Samuel Stritch’s birth and 
ly life in Tennessee and his two years at St. Greg- 
ty Minor Seminary in Cincinnati. The young stu- 
ent left for studies in Rome at the early age of six- 
sen. He was ordained in 1910 after six years at the 
th American College. Father Stritch’s first six 
s in the priesthood were spent in various Tennessee 
shes. In 1916 he became secretary to Bishop Byrne, 
later chancellor of the diocese, superintendent of 
Is and pastor of the Cathedral. His rise was 
At the age of only thirty-four he became Bishop 
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of Toledo in 1921, and Archbishop of Milwaukee in 
1930. The author covers this first part of Stritch’s 
life in a mere forty-nine pages—a coverage entirely too 
sketchy. 

The rest of the book gives the well-known story 
of his years in Chicago, where he became Archbishop 
in 1940, Cardinal Stritch was honored with the Red 
Hat by Pope Pius XII in 1946, and was appointed 
Pro-Prefect of the Sacred Congregation for the Prop- 
agation of the Faith in March, 1958. His death 
in Rome a few months later in May saddened the 
whole world. This reviewer, who viewed the Car- 
dinal’s body as it lay in state in the Chicago Cathe- 
dral, could sense from the vast throng of people who 
came to pay their respects, that the Cardinal was greatly 
loved by the people of Chicago. 

Miss Buehrle has written a book which is both popu- 
lar and edifying. Her material is well selected. She 
succeeds in giving a faithful picture of Cardinal Stritch, 
an adequate resume of the work he did, and a fair 
appraisal of the leadership he gave the American Cath- 
olic Church. There are thirty photographs which 
add considerably to the worth of this biography. 

Even with allowance made for the fact that this 
is a popular book, the author should have given her 
sources more completely, instead of merely listing the 
names of those who contributed. When a story is 
related, its source should be mentioned. There is no 
index or bibliography of any kind. 

This book is recommended as a well-written and 
laudatory acount of the life of one of America’s great 
churchmen. It will be interesting to compare this 
biography with the definitive study that someday will 
certainly be written. 


-- REV. GEORGE A, RASSLEY, ESS Ren SaiN elSs 
Oconomowoc, Wisconsin 


Dorcy, Sr. Mary Jean, O.P., Saint Dominic. B. Herder 
Book Co., St. Louis, 1959. Pp. xi + 178. 
$3.25. 

This is Vol. 15 in the Cross and Crown Series 
of Spirituality. It is the first in the series to come 
from the pen of an Amerian. The author does not 
pretend to have produced an entirely new biography. 
She admittedly borrowed much from Mother Drane 
whose work appeared in 1865, a few years after the 
death of the celebrated Dominican, Lacordaire. 

Even if the author has a penchant for the artistic, 
she is still practical enough to be annoyed with the 
Dominicans’ carelessness with documents and with their 
lack of statistics. At times she is obviously irked by 
those who depict Dominic and his followers as ruth- 
less, bloody extirpators of heresy. By way of contrast, 
she has cluded! in her little book many edifying 
anecdotes and legends. Some pages definitely reflect 
a woman’s outlook on life. (Pp. 153-54) In a general 
way, Sister Mary Jean has tried hard to make her hero 
eminently likable, although she concedes (p. 146) 
that he is not quite so photogenic as his contemporary, 
St. Francis of Assist. . 
Rev. B. J. Buiep, Pu.D. 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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OFF LEG LAL 


fp THE ESTEEMED MEMBERS of the Hierarchy and 
the Clergy; to the Officers and Members of the 
Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America. 


GREETINGS: 


We are pleased to announce that the Catholic Cen- 
tral Union (Verein) of America will meet in its One- 
Hundred-Fifth Annual Convention in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, August 5-10, 1960, 


In extending to you this official invitation, we take 
note of the fact that our forthcoming convention will 
be the first of our historic organization in the State 
of Arkansas. This convention, therefore, will give us 
a welcome opportunity to accord well-deserved recog- 
nition to the Catholic Union of Arkansas. The Cath- 
olic Union has a long history of splendid cooperation 
with our parent organization. 


One of the distinguishing features of the Catholic 
Central Union is its consistent and conscientious ad- 
herence to the wishes of Holy Mother Church as ex- 
pressed by the Popes and the Bishops. In this spirit 
of filial loyalty and devotedness, we again follow our 
custom of long standing in adopting as our convention 
motto an expression from the Holy Father. In this 
instance we are privileged to quote as our motto an 
excerpt from an address of Pope Pius XII to a 


CONVENTION 


Committee on Social Action 


Honorary Chairman, His Eminence Aloisius . 
Cardinal Muench, S.T.D.; Chairman Emeritus, Josep 
Matt, K.S.G., St. Paul, Minn.; Chairman, Albert. . 
Sattler, New York; Secretary, August Springob, Mi 
waukee, Wis.; Frank C. Gittinger, San Antonio, Texa 
C. U. President; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthony T. Straus: 
St. Charles, Mo., Rev. C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa 
Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph Vogelweid, Jefferson City, Mo 
Cyril J. Furrer, St. Louis, Mo.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Anthon 
L. Ostheimer, Ph.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; Nicholas Diet: 
Ph.D., Omaha, Nebr.; John P. Pfeiffer, San Antoni 
Tex.; Richard F. Hemmerlein, Syracuse, N. Y.; D 
B. N. Lies, Colwich, Kansas; Jos. H. Gervais, Rocl 
ester, N. Y.; Walter L. Matt, St. Paul, Minn.; Rt. Rev 
Msgr. Victor T. Suren, Director, Central Bureau, S 
Louis. 


Social Justice Review ‘(indexed in the Cath. Per 
odical Index and the Guide to Catholic Literature) 3 
published by the Central Bureau. : 

Communications concerning the Central Union shoul 
be addressed to the General Secretary, Albert Dobie 
95 Carleton, Hamden 14, Conn. 

All correspondence intended for either Social Justice 
Review or the Central Bureau, all missions gifts, an 
all monies intended for the various projects and Fund 
of the Central Bureau should be directed to 


Central Bureau of the Central Union 
8835 Westminster Place, St. Louis 8, Mo. 


Reports and news intended for publication in Socia 
Justice Review should be in the hands of the editor 
not later than the 18th of the month preceding publica 
tion. | 


ClACERE 


convention of Pax Romana, August 11, 1958. It read 


as follows: 


“A vital and exact awareness of (our) intellectual 
social and apostolic responsibilities.” 


The relevance of these words of our Sovereign Pon 
tiff must be apparent to everyone. May they inspir 
us at our forthcoming convention to renewed effotr 
toward a more effective program of apostolic action. — 


We will meet in Little Rock as the honored guest 
of His Excellency, the Most Reverend Albert L 
Fletcher, Bishop of Little Rock, and the members o 
both State Branches—the Catholic Union and th 
Arkansas Branch of the NCWU. At this time w 
wish to express our deep gratitude to His Excellenc 
and to our Arkansas affiliates for the courtesy the 
have shown us. We have followed with genuin 
edification the reports which indicate that great pro; 
ress has already been made in preparing for ou 
tional convention. a 

On behalf of our friends in Arkansas and in 
name of our venerable Catholic Central Union we 
tend to all a most cordial invitation. | 
_ Praised be Jesus, Mary and Joseph! 


Frank C. Gittinger Atperr A. Dosti 
President General Secretary — 


me ae 


1060 Convention Motto 


'“A vital and exact awareness of (our) intellectual, 
cial and apostolic responsibilities.”’ 


Pope Pius XII 


Convention Calendar 


HE ONE-HUNDRED-FIFTH CONVENTION of the 
Catholic Central Union, the Forty-fourth Conven- 
on of the National Catholic Women’s Union, and 
te Eighth Annual Convention of the Youth Section: 
ttle Rock, Arkansas, August 5 to August 10. Con- 
ention headquarters: Marion Hotel. 

| Catholic State League of Texas, embracing the Men’s, 
Jomen’s and Youth Sections, and the Catholic Life 
asurance Union: Fredericksburg, July 11-14. 

| Catholic Union of Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania Branch 
> the NCWU and Youth Section: Philadelphia, Au- 
Bist 20 and 21. 


District and Branch Activities 


Connecticut 


WENTY-SIX DELEGATES ASSEMBLED in Wallingford 
on Sunday afternoon, March 13, for the spring 
atterly meeting of the Connecticut Branch, oldest 
ate group in the CCU. The following affiliated so- 
eties were represented at this meeting: Meriden, New 
ritain, New Haven, Wallingford and Waterbury. 

_ At a previous meeting, Mr. Robert S. Jones, presi- 
rent of the Branch, inaugurated a membership drive 
mong the affiliated societies by offering a prize of 
10.00 to the group which would secure the largest 
mimber of new members during a given period of 
ime. The winner of this competitive effort was the 
t. Peter's Society of New Britain with eight new mem- 
ets; St. Mary’s Catholic Club of Meriden was runner- 
sp with four new members. Mr. Jones inaugurated 
nother membership drive with a second contribution of 

10.00 to be awarded to the society which will gain 
ne largest number of new members before the Branch’s 
=vyenty-third annual convention which will be held in 
feriden sometime in June. 

A collection taken up before adjournment netted 
6.36 for mission support through the Central Bureau. 
mmediately after the meeting the delegates were guests 
f the St. Francis Auxiliary at a dinner in Holy Trinity 


arish hall. 


} 


Kansas 


: 
A regularly scheduled inter-parochial meeting on Sun- 
ay, March 20, attracted 120 lay people and six mem- 
ers of the clergy. The meeting, which was held in 
lolwich, was addressed by Rev. Patrick Holloran, S.J., 
ormer president of the St. Louis University and first 
resident of Chaplain Kapaun Memorial High School 
1 Wichita. 

Father Holloran, widely: known for his eloquence, 
oke on one phase of the prevailing crisis in educa- 
He decried thinly disguised efforts to establish 
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a state monopoly in the field of education. He ex- 
plained that three important institutions have the duty, 
and therefore the right, to educate children: the family, 
the Church and the State. The proper order of priority 
among these cooperating institutions must be maintained 
if education is to achieve its proper purpose. 

Father Holloran commended the Catholic Union of 
Kansas for its enlightened interest in the subject of 
education. He urged the officers and members to pub- 
licize the resolutions adopted at the Catholic Union’s 
1959. convention at St. Mark’s. 

Mr. Clem Suellentrop, president of the Catholic 
Union, conducted the meeting. The Sacred Heart Men’s 
Society, represented by its president, Mr. Conrad Spex- 
arth, was host to the meeting. 


Missouri 


The Board of Directors of the Catholic Union of 
Missouri observed the feast of St. Joseph, patron of the 
Branch, with a special dinner meeting in St. Charles 
on March 15. The guest of honor on this occasion, 
as in previous years, was the Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. 
Vogelweid, P.A., V.G., of Jefferson City, former spiri- 
tual director of the Catholic Union. This annual dinner 
meeting was inaugurated in 1953 by Mr. Edwin F. 
Debrecht, then president of the State Branch. The din- 
ner this year attracted 37 people including members of 
the clergy. 

Immediately after the dinner, the monthly meeting 
of the Board of Directors was called to order by Hon. 
Omer Dames, president. Of major importance was 
the announcement that the Rev. Walter Fuchs, pastor 
of Immaculate Conception Church in Dardenne, would 
be proposed to Archbishop Joseph E. Ritter for approval 
as the new spiritual director of the Catholic Union. 
Father Fuchs has served for approximately ten years 
as the Praeses of the Kolping Society in St. Louis. 
His selection as the new moderator of the Catholic 
Union was necessitated by the resignation of the Rev. 
Edward A. Bruemmer of St. Louis. Father Bruemmer 
explained that various new assignments had made it 
very difficult for him to continue as spiritual director 
of the Catholic Union. He expressed his joy and satis- 
faction in having been able to serve the Branch as its 
spiritual guide during the past several years. He 
promised that his interest in the organization would 
continue. 

It was also announced that Assumption Parish in 
O'Fallon had extended the Catholic Union a formal 
invitation for its 1960 convention. The invitation was 
extended by Rev. Raymond F. Diermann, pastor of 
Assumption Church. 

Relative to the convention of the CCU in Little Rock, 


Mr. Arthur H. Hanebrink was appointed chairman of 


a special transportation committee which would en- 
deavor to arrange for group travel from St. Louis to 
Little Rock. An invitation will be extended to delegates 
from other State Branches to join the Missouri dele- 
gates en route to the convention city. 

President Dames appointed Mr. Joseph J. Paul chair- 
man of the Central Bureau Assistance Committee for 
1960. Mr. Paul was urged to issue a letter of appeal 
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at the earliest possible date. Reporting on legislative 
matters, Mr. Raymond Percich of St. Louis spoke in 
favor of an increase in revenue for public school main- 
tenance. Mr. Cyril J. Furrer disclosed that a film en- 
titled Captured was being shown by POAU in various 
parts of the United States. The film purports to re- 
veal how the Catholics in a certain Missouri town ‘‘took 
over” a public school. The facts in the case have been 
woefully distorted to incite a groundless fear of Catho- 
lic encroachment in the field of education. 

As chairman of the Credit Union Committee, Mr. 
Andrew F. Hustedde reported that he was presently en- 
gaged in helping the Carpenters’ Union organize a 
credit union. A gratifying report of new affiliations 
was given by Mrs. Theresa Schroeder, president of the 
Missouri Branch of the NCWU. 

Brief addresses were made by the following members 
of the clergy: Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. T. Strauss, Rev. Ray- 
mond F. Diermann, Rev. Edward A. Bruemmer, Rev. 
Walter Fuchs and Rt. Rev. Msgr. Joseph A. Vogel- 
weid. 


St. Louis and County District 


Members of the St. Louis and County District paid 
their annual visit to the Central Bureau in conjunction 
with their monthly meeting on March 1. The meet- 
ing was held in the lecture room of the Central Bureau. 
Approximately thirty delegates were in attendance. 

After Msgr. Suren explained the broad program of 
the Central Bureau in the field of Catholic culture, he 
led the delegates on a tour of the Central Bureau Li- 
brary. Many expressed their gratification with the 
splendid collection of books and other publications in 
the library. 

A final report was given by the District’s spiritual 
director, Msgr. A. A. Wempe, on the decorating of the 
Catholic chapel in City Hospital. After all expenses 
had been paid, a small balance remained. The meeting 
voted to present this balance to the Catholic chaplain 
at City Hospital, the Rev. Joseph C. Edwards, C.M. 
The March meeting was held at City Hospital. 


Discussion Clubs for Social Action 
Members 


N THE SOCIAL APOSTOLATE section of this issue of 

SJR, the article entitled “Catechism on Segregation” 
tells how Bishop Albert L. Fletcher of Little Rock has 
undertaken to educate his people in the Catholic teach- 
ing regarding segregation and racial discrimination 
through the discussion club method. A better approach 
to Catholic indoctrination, especially in regard to a ques- 
tion so directly related to life, is hardly conceivable. 
Group discussion, when properly applied, has always 
proven most effective. 

Little Rock is not the only diocese making good use 
of group discussion among adults. ‘The Archdiocese 
of Detroit, for instance, has selected the topic, “Di- 
vided Europe—Cooperation or Crisis?” for its discus- 
sion groups in the current series which began on Febru- 
aty 14. In announcing this subject, the Michigan Catho- 


lic of February 1 published a bibliography to assist tk 
discussion groups. Listed first in this bibliography 
an editorial entitled “All-European Unity” which aj 
peared in the June, 1959 issue of Social Justice Review 

It is rather significant that the Detroit discussio 
groups should be referred to SJR for material. A 
official organ of the Catholic Central Verein, SJR hi 
been advocating the formation of adult discussion grout 
for many years. Three articles come to mind in 
mediately: two appear in Volume 33 (1940-41) 0 
p. 18 and p. 323; another item appears in Volum 
35, p. 234. 

When some six years ago the idea of Social Actio 
membership in the CCU was broached, group di 
cussion was linked with this type of membership frot 
the very outset. It was envisioned that in localitic 
where we have a sufficient number of Social Actio 
members, these men would group together for systen 
atic discussion on social topics, using Social Justice Re 
view and Central Bureau publications as primary soutc 
material. 

Thus far no discussion groups have been organize 
among our Social Action members. Perhaps the reaso 
for this lag has been the comparatively small numbe 
of Social Action members in any given locality. Ok 
viously it is of immediate necessity that more ne 
members be recruited. It is to be borne in mind thi 
the primary motive for organizing a Social Actio 
membership section in the CCU was not to raise ac 
ditional funds, however much these may be needec 
Social Action members are intended to be an elite i 
our organization. The emphasis is to be put on tk 
word “‘action.’’ But since enlightened Social Actio 
presupposes an accurate knowledge of social principle 
as well as social problems, the first interest of or 
Social Action members should be the acquisition ¢ 
knowledge. Toward this end we have recommendec 
and we continue to recommend, the formation of di 
cussion groups as possibly the most feasible method fc 
acquiring a proper understanding of social problen 
and their solution in the light of Christian principles. 

As to the numerical strength of our Social Actic 
members, our progress has been negligible. As « 
February 1, we had a total of 96 paid-up Social Actic 
members. These are scattered over twelve states. Ne 
York has the largest number with 53; Missouri is se 
ond with 17; Kansas is third with 8, and is followe 
by Connecticut with 5 and Texas with 3; Arkansa 
Pennsylvania and Wisconsin each boast 2 Social Actic 
members; California, Indiana, Maine and Marylar 


have one each. , 
bt 


Mr. Richard J. Giles, editor of the Credit Unic 
Bridge, recently requested a copy of the July-Augus 
1950, issue of Social Justice Review. He was inte 
ested in an article in this issue which discusses 


proper relationship religion bears to credit unions. _ 


On March 25, Rev. Alexander Luetkemeyer, O.S.E 
of Conception Abbey called at the Central Bureau - 
quest of materials for a thesis he will write on Dc 
Luigi Sturzo. ; 


PS ae te 


NECROLOGY 
William Jochems 


| HON. WM. D. JOCHEMS, K.S.G., of Wichita, Kan- 
sas, died on February 20 at seventy-three years of 
ze. Death came to Judge Jochems very suddenly while 
tending a gathering of lawyers in Kansas City. 
Judge Jochems was born April 20, 1886, in Topeka. 
throughout his life he was very active in religious and 
vic affairs. Catholic organizations of which he was 
| member include the Catholic Union of Kansas, the 
etra Club and the Knights of Columbus. On various 
ecasions he addressed meetings of the Catholic Union. 
In 1929 and 1930 the deceased served on the Kan- 
as Supreme Court. He practised law in Wichita from 
910 to the time of his death. His professional rec- 
yonition is attested by the fact that he was elected 
wesident of the Kansas Bar Association. Twice Judge 
xchems was cited by the Church for his zeal and 
xample as a Catholic layman. He was given the 
satholic Action Medal by the late Bishop C. H. Win- 
elmann and Sacred Heart College in 1941. In 1943 
jope Pius XII named him a Knight of St. Gregory. 
Bishop Mark K. Carroll of Wichita celebrated the 
fass of Requiem at the burial in St. Mary’s Cathedral. 
adge Jochems is survived by three sons. (R.I.P.) 


J. M. Zimpel 


Joseph Melchior Zimpel, Catholic community leader 
1 Clarksville, Ark., died on February 28 after a month- 
png illness. 

Mr. Zimpel, a retired grocer and stockman, was a past 
president of the Catholic Union of Arkansas. He also 
erved as president of the Holy Name Society and_as 
phairman of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine. 

Joseph Zimpel’s qualities of leadership were recog- 
‘ized in business and trade circles. He was president 
‘f the Johnson County Farmers Association for ten 
years, and was a director of the County’s Farm Bureau 
federation. He owned and operated the City Food 
thop until 1945 when he became active in farming 
und raising livestock. 

The deceased is survived by his wife Regina, a son 
und two daughters. The Mass of Requiem on March 

was offered by the Rev. Herman Laux, O.S.B., in 
doly Redeemer Church, Clarksville. (R.I.P.) 


a 
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Acknowledgment of Monies 


and Gifts Received 


Make Checks and Money Orders Payable to 
Central Bureau of the CV. 


Address, Central Bureau, 3835 Westminster Place, 
St. Louis 8, Missouri 


Donation to the Central Bureau 


Previously reported: $3,129.71; Edgar L. Freivogel, 
[o., $2; M. A. Eichenlaub, N. Y., $2; Rev. Wm. A. 
wartz, N. Y., $2; Walter J. Kren, N. Y., $2; Francis 
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B. Grothe, Mo., $3; Dr. B. N. Lies, Kans., $10; James 
A. Huether, N. Y., $2; Rev. Francis C. Waterstraat, 
N. Y., $2; Theodore Stallknecht, N. Ve oc el ovale 
and including April 5, 1960, $3,156.71. 


Chaplain’s Aid 


Previously reported: $157.41; C. U. of Kansas, T. 
Weber, $87.13; St. Francis de Sales Ben. Society, Mo., 
$7.20; Total to and including April 5, 1960, $251.74. 


Catholic Missions 


Previously reported: $5,851.16; Miss Helen Kueper, 
Ill., $5; Mrs. Kati Kuhn, $5; N. N. Mo., $83.00; Julia 
M. Tiesney, N. Y., $5; August Springob, Wis., $20; 
Miss Anna Erbacher, N. Y., $50; Mrs. Hildegard 
Sammer, Wis., .50; Sacred Heart Hospital, S. D., $2; 
Mrs. Maura Schock, Cal., $5; Mr. and Mrs. Earl M. 
Bates, Pa., $10; Mrs. A. F. Hustedde, Mo., $6; Mary 
and Clara Perkowski, N. J., $50; CCU of A Conn. 
Br., $6.86; Miss Agnes Ryan, N. Y., $20; Mrs. Teresa 
Re, Cal., $10; Mr. and Mrs. Henry W. Manske, IIL, 
$5; Siena Associates, Mo., $7; Rt. Rev. Msgr. Victor 
T. Suren, Mo., $2; Mrs. M. Whitehead, Ky., $10; Mrs. 
Margaret Metzger, Mo., $5; Mrs. Rose M. Franta, 
Minn., .75; Mrs. Magdalena Schneider, N. Y., $22; 
NCWU Mo. Br., $1.86; Mrs. Everitt Hutcluis, Mass., 
$5; NCWU of New York, Inc., $30; N. N. Mission 
Fund, $40; Sr. M. Bernice, C.R., Ind., $20; K. Curran, 
Mich., $1; St. Peter and St. Clemens Soc., Minn., 
$2; Mrs. Cyril Echele, Mo., $4; Mrs. E. Morrison, Pa., 
$5; N. N. Mission Fund, $25; Total to and including 
April 5, 1960, $6,314.63. 


Microfilming 


Previously reported: $935.00; NCWU of Chicago Dist. 
League, $100.00; NCWU of New York, Inc., $75; John 
A. Suellentrop, Kans., $5; Total to and including Apr. 
5, 1960, $1,115.00. 


St. Elizabeth Day Nursery 


Previously reported: $29,004.39; From children at- 
tending, $1,130; United Fund, $1,979.82; Interest, Cou- 
pons, $64.50; U.S. Milk Program, $40.80; Total to and 
including April 5, 1960, $82,219.01. 


Christmas Appeal 


Previously reported: $3,938.19; Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
A. Dobie, Conn., $5; Agnes J. Martin, N. Y., $5; M. L. 
Kuhl, Minn., $10; Mary Wollschlager, Conn., $2; Miss 
Anna Twoomey, Mass., $1; Mr. T. J. Dirksen, IIl., 
$44: Mrs. L. E. Schaefly, Ark., $1; Total to and in- 
cluding April 5, 1960, $4,002.19. 


Contributions to the CV Library 


German American Library 


MR. JOHN A. GEHRINGER, New York, 
The Parish of Saint Fidelis of Sigmaringen, Martyr, 
1856-1956. New York, 1956; Centennial of Sisters of 
St. Dominic, Holy Cross Congregation, Brooklyn, N.Y., 
1858-1958. N. Yerl958—MISS G. SPETTEL, 
Minnesota, The Milwaukee Road, Its First Hundred 


Years, N. Y., 1948. 
General Library 


BROTH ER LAWRENCE GONNER, 
Missouri, Lexikon der Padagogik der Gegenwart, Vol. 
Il, Freiburg, 1932—REV. JAMES FOLEY, 
O.S.B., Ark., The Challenge of Interracial Justice, 
Techny, Ill., 1959 -REV. HENRY REGNET, 
S.J., Kansas, Leo XIII, Seine Zeit, Sein Pontificat 
und Seine Erfolge, New York, 1903—SISTER M. 
MILETA LUDWIG, F.S.P.A., Iowa, A Chap- 
ter of Franciscan History, Wisconsin, 1950. 
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PERSONALIA 


alse MARCH ISSUE OF the Creighton Alumnus features 
an article by Dr. Nicholas Dietz, professor ot 
biological chemistry and nutrition at Creighton Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, and a member of the CCU 
Committee on Social Action. The article in question 
is captioned ‘Modern Loaves and Fishes,” and ts pat- 
terned on the lecture delivered by Dr. Dietz at our 
1959 national convention at San Francisco. The cover 
of the Creighton Alumnus for March displays a pic- 
ture of Dr. Dietz in his laboratory at the university. 


The St. Louis Review, official weekly of the Arch- 
diocese of St. Louis, is featuring a series on “The 
Catholic Press in St. Louis.’ The author of this 
absorbingly interesting study is Brother Lawrence Gon- 
ner, S.M., of Maryhurst. Brother Gonner is a son 
of the late Nicholas Gonner, editor and owner of the 
Catholic Daily Tribute of Dubuque, one of the founders 
of the Catholic Press Association, and at one time 
president of the Catholic Central Verein. Brother 
Lawrence is a frequent contributor to S/R. 


Medicine by Air Mail to India 


N FEBRUARY 24, THE Central Bureau director re- 
ceived the following petition from a priest in 
Mysore State, India: 


“A poor cloistered Carmelite nun, Sister Marie 
Imelda by name, is a patient in the local tuberculosis 
hospital. Her sickness is very acute. These cloistered 
Carmelite nuns live on alms, as they are purely con- 
templative and possess no funds of their own. 


“I am writing to you for urgent and immediate help 


JERE RENEE RERERERIERREERERERERERERERERERERIEISISRISERERERISRISI 


Make Your Plans NOW To Attend The 


lO5th Annual Convention 
of The Catholic Central Union (Verein) of America 


LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 


Marion Hotel, Convention Headquarters 


We anticipate the pleasure of being your host 
CATHOLIC UNION OF ARKANSAS , * =~ 


for this nun, as requested by the aged Mother Priores: 
The sick nun is in need of some special drugs whic! 
are not available here. Will you please, out of shee 
pity for these poor Carmelites, send these drugs b 
air mail.”’ 

Four different types of medicine totaling 1,800 tab 
lets were specified by the priest. The two drugs needer 
most urgently were sent by air mail as requested; th 
other medication followed by first-class mail a fev 
days later. The medicine, which was made availabl 
to the Central Bureau by one of our Central Vereit 
members at greatly reduced rate, cost the Central Bu 
reau $48.65. In addition, there were shipping charge 
of $12.83, of which the air mail dispatch cost $11.30 

This is but another instance of Cenrtal Bureau ac 
tivity which must convince everyone that our program 7 
anything but doctrinaire. Are we not warranted 1 
believing that it is eminently practical and—what 1 
even more important—truly Catholic? 


Miscellany 


NTHONY SCHWETZ, WHO HAs been engaged in ré¢ 

search for-the Missouri Credit Union League, 1 
finding a great amount of material in the files of th 
Central Bureau. Papers dating as far back as 192! 
have been found, showing the Verein’s deep interes 
in formation of credit unions. Not only did th 
Verein give great help in Missouri, but on a nationa 
scale as well. The Verein, with help from a number o 
men and women in Missouri succeeded in the enact 
ment of the Credit Union law in Missouri in 192; 
Material found in the files at the headquarters of th 
Verein, as well as that obtained from individuals, wil 
be presented as a history of the credit unions i 
Missouri. : 


° AUGUST 5-10, 1960 _ 


